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THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 


THERE are few things in this beautiful 
country of England, more picturesque to the 
eye, and agreeable to the fancy, than an old 
Cathedral town. Seen in the distance, rising 
from among corn-fields, pastures, orchards, 
gardens, woods, the river, the bridge, the 
roofs of ancient houses, and haply the ruins of 
a castle or abbey, the venerable Cathedral 
spires, opposed for many hundred years to the 
winter wind and summer sun, tower, like a 
solemn historical presence, above the city, 
conveying to the rudest mind associations 
of interest with the dusky Past. On a 
nearer approach, this interest is heightened. 
Within the building, by the long perspec- 
tives of pillars and arches; by the earthy 
smell, preaching more eloquently than deans 
and chapters, of the common doom; by 
the praying figures of knights and ladies on 
the tombs, with little headless generations 
of sons and daughters kneeling around them ; 
by the stained-glass windows, softening and 
mellowing the light; by the oaken carvings 
of the stalls, where the shorn monks told 
their beads ; by the battered effigies of arch- 
bishops and bishops, found built up in the 
walls, when all the world had been unconscious, 
for centuries, of their blunt stone noses ; by 
the mouldering chapter-room; the crypt, 
with its barred loopholes, letting in long gleams 
of slanting light from the Cloisters where the 
dead lie, and where the ivy, bred among the 
broken arches, twines about their graves ; 
by the sound of the bells, high up in the 
massive tower; by the universal gravity, mys- 
tery, decay, and silence. Without, by the old 
environing Cathedral-close, with its red-brick 
houses and staid gardens ; by the same stained 
glass, so dark on that side though so bright 
within ; by the pavement of half-obliterated 
tombstones ; by the long echoes of the visi- 
tors’ footsteps ; by the wicket gate, that seems 
to shut the moving world out of that retire- 
ment ; by the grave rooks and jackdaws that 
have built their nests in steeple crevices, where 
the after-hum of the chimes reminds them, 
— of the wind among the boughs of 
ofty trees; by the ancient scraps of palace 
and gateway; by the ivy again, that has 
grown to be so thick and strong ; by the oak, 
famous in all that part, which has struck its 
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mighty root through the Bishop’s wall; by 
the Cathedral organ, whose sound fills all that 
space, and all the space it opens in the charmed 
imagination. 

There may be flaws in this whole, if it be 
examined, too closely. It may not be improved 
by the contemplation of the shivering choris- 
ters on a winter morning, huddling on their 
gowns as they drowsily go toscamper through 
their work ; by the drawling voice, without a 
heart, that drearily pursues the dull routine ; 
by the avaricious functionary who lays aside 
the silver mace to take the silver pieces, and 
who races through the Show as if he were the 
hero of a sporting wager. Some uncomfort- 
able doubts may, under special circumstances, 
obtrude themselves, of the practical Christian- 
ity of the head of some particular Foundation. 
He may be a brawler, or a proud man, or a 
sleek, or an artful. He may be usually 
silent, in the House of Lords when a Christian 
minister should speak, and may make a point 
of speaking when he should be silent. He 
may even be oblivious of the truth ; a stickler 
by the letter, not the spirit, for his own pur- 
poses ; a pettifogger in the supreme court of 
Gop’s high law, as there are pettifoggers in the 
lower courts administering the laws of mor- 
tal man. Disturbing recollections may arise, 
of a few isolated cases here and there, where 
country curates with small incomes and large 
families, poor gentlemen and scholars, are 
condemned to work, like blind horses in a 
mill, while others who do not work get their 
rightful pay ; or of the inconsistency and inde- 
corum of the Church being made a Robe and 
Candlestick question, while so many shining 
lights are hidden under bushels, and so many 
black-cloth coats are threadbare. The ques- 
tion may present itself, by remote chance, 
whether some shovel-hats be not made too 
much on the model of the banker’s shovel with 
which the gold is gathered on the counter, 
and too little in remembrance of that other 
kind of shovel that renders ashes unto ashes, 
and dust to dust. But, on the whole, the visi- 
tor will probably be content to say, “ the time 
was, and this old Cathedral saw it, when these 
things were infinitely worse; they will be 
better ; I will do all honour to the good that 
is in them, (which is much) and I will do what 
in me lies for the speedier amendment of the 
bad.” 
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In this conclusion, we ‘think the visitor of | 
the old Cathedral would be right. But, 
important to bring to the knowledge of all | 
visitors of old Cathedrals in Engl: und, and of 
all who stay at home too, the most gigantic) 
and least-known abuse, attaching to those 
establishments. It is one which affects, not 
only the history and learning of the country, 
and that powerfully, but the legal rights and 
titles of all classes—of every man, woman, 
and child, rich and poor, great 
born into this English portion of this breathing 
world. 


For the purpose of the object on which we 
now enter, we have consulted a great mass of 
documents, and have had recourse to the per- | 


sonal experience of a gentleman who has made 
this kind of research his business. In every 
statement we make, 


hand. 


The public have lately heard some trifling | 


facts relative to Doctors’ Commons, through 


the medium of a young gentleman who was | 


-articled, by his aunt, to a proctor there. Our 
readers may possibly be prepared to hear 
that the Registry of the 


bury, in which ‘are deposited all the wills| 
proved in that large, rich, and populous dis- 
trict, 
incredible. That the Registrars, with deputies, | 
and deputies’ deputies, are sinecurists of from | 


sixteen to seventeen thousand pounds, to seven 


or eight thousand pounds, a-year; that the | 


wills are not even kept secure from fire ; that 
the real working men are miserably paid 
out of the rich plunder of the public ; that 
the whole system is one of greed, corruption, 
and absurdity, f from beginning toend. It is 
not, however, with the Registry of Canter- 
bury that our business lies at present, but 
with the Registries and Peculiars of other 
dioceses, which are attached to the old Cathe- 
drals throughout Great Britain, and of which 
our readers may be by no means prepared to 
hear what we shall have to tell. 

Let us begin by setting forth from London 
on a little suppositious excursion—say with 
Mr. William Wallace, of the Middle Temple 
and the Royal Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. William Wallace, for the purpose of ¢ 


literary pursuit in which he is engaged, in- | 


volving the gratification of a taste he has for the 
history of old manners and old families , is de- 
sirous, at his own proper cost and chi rge, to 
search the registers in some Cathedral towns, 
for wills and records. Having heard whispers 
of corruption in these departments, and diffi- | 
culty of search, Mr. Wallace arms himself | 
with letters from the Bishops of those places. 


Putting money in his purse besides, +. goes | 


down, pretty confidently. 
Mr. William Wallace arrives at Cathedral 
number one ; and, after being extremely af- 


fected, despite a heavy shower of rain, by the } 


contemplation of the building, inquires for 


it is | 


and small, | 


we shall speak by the | 
card, that equivocation may not undo us. 
The proof of every assertion, is ready to our | 


Diocese of Canter- | 


is a job so enormous as to be almost | 


(Conducted by 


the Resieter ar. He is Saint a very handsome 
house in the Cathedral-close-—a house very 
superior to the Bishop’s—wher in the Regis- 
| trar resides. For, the Registrar keeps a first- 
rate roof over his own head, though he keeps 
his deeds in a dilapidated Gate-house; at which 
| he takes toll to the amount of seven thousand 
| a-y “ar; and where, as at other |-houses, 
“no trust ” is the rule; for he exacts his fees 
beforehand. 

Mr. William Wallace now learns that, 
|locally, the Registrar is a person 
|inordinate power; besides his seven 
sand-pound-per-annum place, he is ¢ 
Clerk, Town Clerk, Clerk to the Ma 
—a Proctor, moreover, in boundless pra 
| He lives in great state ; he kee] 
|riages, dogs, and a yacht ; he is—could he be 
anything else ?—a staunch tory ; he generally 
proposes the tory members for the county, and 
has been known to pay the entire electioneer- 
|ing expenses of a favourite tory candidate. 
Mr. Wallace, although fortified with a letter 
p of the 
in 
ymMe- 
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thou- 
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cistrates 
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| bearing the mitred seal of the 
diocese, feels that he is about t 
| contact with a great power; an awful s 
|thing that is not to be trifled wit! 

the noblest institutions of our land, 

a very Miller of Dee, 

| nobody. 

With a due sense of the importa 
|outside buttress of the Church, Mr. W: 
presents himself with the Bishop’s letter. The 
Registrar storms, and takes it extremely ill. 
He appears to confound Mr. Wallace with 
own foot-boy. He says the Bishop has 
| power to interfere with him, and he won't 
jendure it. He says the Bishop d know 
what harm may 1 


come 


and ac 


his 


ho 


mn 
come of showing wills. le 
can’t make out, what people want to see wills 
|for. He grudgingly concedes some obstructed 
search, on the usual terms; namely, two 
| guineas per day for all the days a clerk—not 
| fond of any sort of fi itigue—may cl to take 
lin making any particular search. But per- 
he aps you will allow me to look a t the i ind “x . 
lasks Mr. Wallace. “ That’s of no 
reply, “for a great many of the 
missing ; and in those we have got, a rat 
many wills are not entered. Weoften have to 
spend two months in finding a will.” Our 
| friend then performs a little arith- 
metic :—two months—or, even say fifty days— 
|means one hundred guineas, to ferret out one 
| will. Complete indexes would only occasion 
| te n minutes’ search, equé al to one day, or, 
|cording to the Re cistrar’ s tariff, two cuineas, 
| Mr. Wallace then draws the inevitable conclu- 
| sion, that bad indexes partly occasion the inor- 
dinate income of the Registrar, whose manifest 
|interest it is to keep them as imperfect as 
possible. One little trait of the very early 
| volumes (the e arliest wills are dated A.D. 1180,) 
}is as quaint, as it is ‘productive o the Regis- 
| tr: ar: the names of the testators are arrange d 
—alphabetically, is trne—but under the 
| Christian instead of the Surnames. Imagine 
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the number of days, or couples of guineas, that 
would drop into the Registrar’s coffers, for 
picking out one particular John Smith from 
the thousands of “ Johns,” under the letter 
“J!” Since the year 1800, ‘the index is better : 
indeed it is almost as available as the old 
catalogues of the British Museum, though 
not quite so perfect. 

All this was despair to Mr. William Wal- 
lace, who modestly hinted that his archeeolo- 
gical necessities pressed him to ask admission 
to the actual depository of the wills. The 
Registrar was petrified with astonishment. 
His figure expanded with a burst of indig- 
nation, which presently exploded in the in- 
terrogative interjection, “ What ?” that went 
off, like the sharp crack of a rifle. 


W hat ? Exhibit, to any living soul, the dila- | 


pidative neglect, ‘the hideous disor ler, the 
wilful destruction documents, involving 
the transfer of he saa personal and 
landed, of seven counties ; and which he, the 
Registrar, obtains seven thousand pounds per 


annum for preserving carefully, and arranging | 


diligently! Why, only last year the Archo- 
los gical Institute of Great Britain, itself, was | 
peremptorily refused admission ; and was it| 
likely that the Registrar would allow Mr. 


William Wallace—the friend of a mere Bishop | 


—to be turned loose, to browse at will upon 


the waste the Registrar and his predecessors | 


had committed and permitted ? 

But what will not an enthusiastic antiquary 
dare, in his loved pursuit? Mr. Wallace was 
bold enough to hint that a Bishop had perhaps 
some power in his diocese—even over a Re- 
gistrar. This appeared in a degree to lull 
the tempest ; and after all storms there is a 

alm. The Registrar reflected. 
nothing very formidable in the applicant’s 
appearance ; he had not the hungry look of a 
legacy or pedigree hunter—a foolish young 
fellow, perhaps, with a twist about old man- 
ners and customs : and, in short, he may take 
a look at the repositories. 

Up a narrow stair, under the guidance of : 
grumpy clerk, our persevering Middle Templar 
wends. In a long room, over the arches of the 
gateway, he sees parallel rows of shelves laden 
with wills: not tied up in bundles, not 
docketed, not protected in any way from dust 
or spiders by the flimsiest er Only 
the modern wills are bound up; but—not to 
encroach upon the Registrar's hard ear nings 
—the backings of the bindings are composed 
of such original wills as were written on 
parchment. These are regularly cut up— 
that is, wilfully destroyed—for bookbinding 
pape: ! 

Mr. Wallace sees, at a glance, that he may 
as well try to find a lost shell on a sea-shore, 
or a needle in a hay stack, as attempt to dis- 
cover what he is desirous of picking out of | 
this documentary chaos. He looks round in 
mute grief; his archaic heart is heavy; he 
understands, exactly, how Rienzi felt amidst 
the Ruins of Rome, or the daughters of! 
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Jerusalem when they wept. Wherever he 
turns his eyes, he sees black, barbarous Ruin. 
In one corner, he observes decayed boxes filled 
with rotten wills; in another, stands a basket, 
containing several lumps of medizeval mortar, 
and afew brick-bats of the early pointed style 
—the edges, possibly, of some hole in the wall 
too large for even poor seven thousand a-year 
to shirk the stopping of. Despite the hints 
of the clerk that his time is valuable, Mr. 
Wallace is contemplating these relics with the 
eager gaze of an F.S.A., when he descries, 
hanging over the edge of the basket, some- 
thing like an ancient seal. He scrutinises 
it intensely—there is a document attached to 
jit. He rescues it from the rubbish. 

“What can this be?” asks Mr. 
with glistening eye. 


Wallace 


“Oh!” answers the clerk, with listless 
| indifference, “nothing of any consequence, 


I’m sure.” 
By this time, Mr. Wallace has found out 


” 


that this “nothing of any auneen ” as 





There was | 
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a Charter of King William the Conqueror ; 
| the identical instrument by which the See of 
Dorchester was transferred to Lincoln—that’s 
all! The broken seal is not of “much con- 
sequence ” either, Oh, no! 
Now it happens that there 
|impression of the great seal of the 


is only one 

Great 
Norman extant, and that is in the British 
| Museum, broken in half; this, being a coun- 
terpart, supplies the entire seal! Such is 
ithe priceless historical relic found in the 
|year 1850, by chance, in a lime-basket, in 
the very place where it ought to ne been 
as zealously preserved as if it had been the 
jewel of a diadem ! 

But, other treasures—equally of “no conse- 
| quence,” and about to be carried off by brick- 
layers’ labourers, to where rubbish may be 
| shot—are dug out by Mr. William Wallace : 
| —Item a bundle of pardons from King John to 
| certain barons and bishops: Item a Confession 
| of the Protestant Faith made on his death- 
jbed by Archbishop Toby Matthew, hitherto 
supposed by his biographers to have died a 
|Catholic: Item, a contemporary poem on 
the Battle of Bosworth. The Registrar’s clerk 
lis of opinion, when these are shown to him, 
that “they an’t worth much,” but growlingly 
lsaves them, on remonstrance, and bundles 
them into his desk; where we trust they still 
remain; and whence we hope they may be 
rescued by the proper authoriti 

As Mr. Wallace follows his surly guide up 
the stairs of the Gate-house, the rain patters 
| sharply against the casements, and a fusty, 
damp odour emerges from the upper story. 
Under a broken roof, and a ceiling being 
| unplastered i in huge patches by time and rain, 
jin the top room, lie—or, more correctly, rot— 
the wills of the Archdeaconry of Blowe; a 
“Peculiar” of the diocese. The papers below 
stairs are merely worm-eaten, aide r-woven, 
| dusty, ill- arranged ; but, compared with those 
which Mr. Wallace now sees—and smells— 
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are in fastidious glass-case order. After | 
dodging the rain-drops which filter through 
the ceiling, down among the solemn injunctions 
of the dead, Mr. Wallace is able to examine 
one or two bundles. Mildew and rot are so 
omnipotent in this damp depository, that 
the shelves have, in some places, broken and 
crumbled away. A moment’s comparison 
between the relative powers of wood and 

aper, in resisting water, will give a vivid 
idea of the condition of the wills in this Arch- 
diaconal shower-bath. The corners of most 
of the piles are as thoroughly rounded off, as if 
a populous colony of water rats (the ordinary 
species could not have existed there) had 
been dining off them since the days of King 
Stephen. Others are testamentary agelo- 
merations, soddened into pulp,—totally ille-| 
gible and inseparable ; having been converted | 
by age, much rain, and inordinate neglect, into 
post-mortem papier maché. 

All these, are original wills : no such copies 
of them—which Registrars are enjoined to pro- 
vide—having been made by the predecessors | 
of the present pluralist. In order that the 
durability of parchment should be of no avail | 
in arresting the most complete destruction 
within the scope of possibility, it is the sheep- | 
skin testaments of this collection that are 
regularly shredded to bind up the modern 
wills ranged in books below. 

The very sight of this place, shows the| 
futility of anything like research. Mr.Wallace | 
examines a few of the documents, only to see 
their extreme historical as well as local im- 
portance ; turns away; and descends the) 
stairs. 

“Thus, then,” says Mr. William Wallace | 
solemnly, as he takes a parting look at the 
ancient Gate-house, “are documents, involving 
the personal and real property of Seven 
English Counties, allowed to crumble to de- 
struction ; thus, is ruin brought on families 
by needless litigation; thus, do Registrars 
roll in carriages, and Proctors grow rich; 
thus, are the ‘historical records of the great 
English nation doomed—by an officer whom 
the nation pays the income of a prince to be 
their conservator—to rottenness, mildew, and 
dust.” 

Mr. Wallace having added nothing to the | 
object of his pursuits and inquiries, in the Re- 
gistry of this Cathedral number one, departed 
at once for Cathedral number two. How he 
fared there, the reader shall soon learn. 
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Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ! 

How oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh-fainting heart ! 


In lonely wilds by light-wing’d birds 
Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only griefs had grown, 
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[Conducted by 


ZOOLOGICAL SESSIONS. 
(EXCLUSIVE.) 


A propicious number of complaints and 
other noises at unseasonable hours, from that 
large class of our fellow-creatures of the earth 
so erroneously called “dumb ” animals, having 
seriously disturbed the habitual good order 
and peaceful content of the Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park, during the last week or 
two, the Secretary, Mr. Mitchell, considered it 
necessary to institute a close inquiry into the 
cause. He was not long in discovering this. 
Some of the “dumb” creatures did not at all 
mince the matter with him, but spoke out 
boldly at once. 

The complaints and disturbances took the 
usual form of growls, roars, bellowings, bark- 
ings, chatterings, gruntings, gnashes, squeaks, 
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| hootings, hisses, yells, screams and squawks ; 


but each and all of them had direct reference 
to the same special cause of grievance. The 
nature and tendency of this having been ascer- 
tained, Mr. Mitchell, not being able to remedy 
the alleged evil, saw no alternative but to con- 
vene an extraordinary meeting of the Members 


| of the Council to a Special Court of Sessions to 


be held in the Gardens, with a view to giving 2 
full and dispassionate hearing to the causes ot 
dissatisfaction and complaint from the diffe- 


rent plaintiffs inhabiting the Gardens, or 


those deputed to appear professionally in 
their behoof. 
The day being fixed, and eight o’clock in 


| the morning named as the hour most suitable, 


because no visitors are admitted till nine, the 
Members of the Council duly repaired to the 
Zoological Gardens, and entering the mar- 
quee erected for the occasion, in the enclosure 
of the Elephant’s house, took their seats in 
regular form. Lord Bumbleby had already 
arrived, and was unanimously voted into the 
chair, in virtue of his position as a man of 
science, no less than in deference to his great 
legal knowledge and experience. Professor 
Owen, by the express wish, it was understood, 
of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, at- 
tended to take notes for certain learned so- 
cieties in Paris and Berlin. We also observed 
Mr. Justice: Broderip of Westminster, author 
of “Zoological Researches,” in company with 
Mr. Yarrell, and close to them Mr. Thomas 
Bell, on the part of the Royal Society, 
and Mr. John Edward Grey, head natu- 
ralist of the historical department of the 
British Museum. The editors of all the 
chief journals of natural history soon after 
entered, together with Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
and several other artists of eminence, among 
whom were Doyle and Wolf, as matter of 
course. In company with these we also no- 
ticed Mr. Van Voorst, and Messrs. Reeve, 
Benham, and Reeve, who all took their seats 
with very grave countenances. We should 
not forget to mention that Mr. Poot, the 
great pigeon-fancier, was present, evidently in 
a somewhat perplexed state of mind in con- 
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sequence of the eighteen-penny veal-and-ham 
pie he had brought in the little side pocket of 
his green riding-coat, for luncheon, causing a 
very ungraceful protuberance in his outline on 
one side. We must by no means omit to record 
that this list was brightened and completed 
by the arrival of a number of ladies of high 
rank, in elegant morning dresses; among 
whom we noticed the Dowager Duchess of 
Flusterwing, with her two charming nieces, 
the Ladies Dovelies; also the Countess of 
Powterscourt, and Lady Forester, who sup- 
ported on her arm the graceful figure of the 
Marchioness of Paroquet, whose husband 
was recently scalped in a skirmish with the 
Chocktaw Mackaws. 

Lord Bumbleby now opened the proceed- 
ings by requesting the ladies who had just 
entered, to settle themselves as quickly and 
commodiously as possible, because he expected 
his learned friend, the Chevalier Bunsen, 
would shortly arrive. His Lordship then 
called upon the Secretary, Mr. Mitchell, to 
bring forward the different plaintiffs in suc- 
cession. 

The first personage who presented himself, 
was the Elephant. The Secretary informed the 
Court that this preference had been shown, 
not only in courtesy to the Elephant, on 
whose domains they were now encroaching, 
but also for his eminent sagacity, and the 
general urbanity of his manners to all who 
associated with him. The two head keepers 


had assured him that the Lion was too mag- 
nanimous to feel any offence at it. 

The Elephant advanced with his usual cau- 
tious steps, his eyes being alternately cast on 
the ground immediately before his broad toes, 
and then taking a quiet look at the faces of 


the company assembled. He now slowly 
raised his trunk over their heads, and made 
his grand salaam. 

It was not, he said, without considerable 
reluctance that he came forward to make a 
complaint of anybody in the Gardens—espe- 
cially of one so eminent for amiability and 
originality of character, as the personage con- 
cerning whom these complaints had arisen. 
If he had been obliged to report his own 
keeper for inattention, or want of respect, 
it would have cost him much pain; but no 
words could describe his discomfort at finding 
himself obliged to appear in that Court as 
leading spokesman of a serious complaint 
brought against one of his fellow-creatures. 
He did not mean any offence to any learned 
or meritorious gentleman present, and of 
course not to any lady ; but it would be mere 
affectation in him to disguise the fact that he 
regarded his fellow-captives in those Gardens 
as of more consequence in the scale of creation 
than any of those who held dominion over 
them, or who came to see them. They were 
obviously in that position by virtue of their 
superior qualities, which made them objects 
of intense interest to the less-endowed race 
of mankind. 
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Lord Bumbleby. I cannot allow these intro- 
ductory reflections to proceed. For my own 
part, I totally dissent from them, as no doubt 
do all the present Members of Council. 

The Elephant apologised if he had said any- 
thing discourteous. It was not his intention. 
Some people might think that the superior 
size and strength of other people were of less 
importance than their own deficiencies in those 
respects. But whatever might be the nature 
of the complaint now about to be made, it 
would not so much involve disagreeable com- 
parisons between the noble captives in the 
Gardens and their Council, keepers, and 
visitors, as an exposure of erroneous es- 
timates formed of one particular creature, 
and of undue favours shown him, to the injury 
or neglect of many more deserving such, or, 
at least, no less attention. 

Lord Bumbleby. You really must not be 
so prolix. Come at once to the question. 
What is the cause of the disturbance and 
disorder that has of late been among you. Of 
whom, or of what do you complain ? 

All ears and eyes were now turned towards 
the Elephant, who, dropping his trunk, and 
placing his legs—the right fore-leg in advance 
of the left, and the right hind-leg in advance 
of the left—commenced a sawing to and fro 
of his body; presenting the appearance of 
some colossal toy, the body of which was 
moved forwards and backwards by means of 
a bit of very simple machinery, while his legs 
remained fixed to the board he stood upon. 
He continued to do this for several minutes. 

Lord Bumbleby. How much longer are we 
to wait for a reply ? 

To this question the Elephant made no 
rejoinder, but shifted his legs, placing those 
in advance which had previously been behind, 
and then resumed his sawing motion. 

Lord Bumbleby. Is this all the answer you 
intend to give the Court? Can anybody 
translate this oriental performance ? 

An extremely small, thin, squeaky voice, 
which seemed to come from a group of animals 
collected round the open entrance to the 
marquee, was now heard :— 

“Tt seems, my Lord,” said the little voice, 
“that the Elephant cannot make up his mind 
as to the reply he should give. It is too 
difficult and full of ups and downs, and high- 
ways and by-ways. But I can skip over all 
these, and tell you at once that the cause of 
our complaints is from the favouritism shown 
to the fat water-pig !—that ’s what we are all 
making mouths at!” 

After much looking about, the little voice 
that had uttered this was discovered to proceed 
from a very tiny russet-green Marmozet 
Monkey, with little brown tufts of ears 
standing out from each side of his head, and 
with very bright quick eyes, having a deli- 
cate tint of clear hazel in them, and of great 
intelligence, though displaying a considerable 
degree of nervous alarm in addressing the 
Court. He was seated on the top of the left 
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shoulder of the blue-nosed Baboon, while 
speaking, but as he uttered the last words he 
sprang up to the middle of the back of the 
Giraffe, for greater safety. 

Lord Bumbleby (addressing the Elephant), 
You have heard what your little friend has 
said. Has he fairly stated the object of your 
complaint ? 

The Elephant begged to assure his Lord- 
ship and the Court, that for his own part 
he had no especial cause of grievance. He 
had mainly come forward on the present 


occasion at the earnest request of a number | 


of respected animals. As for himself, what 
with cakes and ale, and other presents, and a 
considerable share of liberty and attention, 
he had no reasonable ground for dissatisfac- 
tion, and he should always look down upon a 
Hippopotamus. 

Lord Bumbleby (addressing the group of 
Animals). Let me distinctly 
and definite reply. 
and truly stated the purpose of your complaint 
—one and all ? 

Numerous Voices of various kinds. 
—he has !—he has! 

Lord Bumbleby. Then let me beg that some 
one among you, less cautious, and guarded, 


He has! 


and less prudent and circumlocutious than the 
Elephant, will do me the favour to walk forth, 
and state the whole substance of the matter. 
At these words the Lion strode majestically 
into the middle of the Court, and after several | 


heavy swinges of his tail, as he looked with a 
very grave forest-lord countenance on 
around, addressed his Lordship and the 
Council, in a deep voice. 

He said that to his own mind, as a Lion, the 


whole complaint was undignified and ridi-| 


culous ; but as a denizen of the Gardens, and 
one of the oldest of its nobles, he felt bound 
to espouse the common cause, and enter his 
protest against the gross favouritism that had 


been displayed towards the Hippopotamus. | 


At first, a little of this was all very well—in 
fact, it was expected, with a new-comer of 
more than ordinary pretensions. But things 
had been carried much too far. The Hippo- 
potamus had become a fashionable furor. As 
to the animal himself, he had nothing to say 
against him ; the question was one of a broad 
public kind. Was it right towards all the 
other inhabitants of the Gardens, many of 
them possessing points and qualities worthy 
of the highest interest and estimation, that an 
almost exclusive devotion should be shown to 
this one individual ? He the Lion blamed no 
one in especial—but everybody, as the injury 
was committed by everybody. He had felt 
80 irritated at it—not on his own account, for 
he was generally half asleep all day, but as a 
public insult—that he had taken to scratch his 
neck, as he thought of it, till he had torn nearly 
all the hair off one side, and caused the worthy 
Secretary great distress at this injury to his 
personal appearance. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his opinion that the ridiculous adula- 


| of, talking 





ask for a decided | 
Has the Marmozet rightly | 


all | 


lha! 





(Conducted by 


tion of public levees, held by the Hippopotamus 
in his divan, should forthwith cease; and a 
general apology by the Council and visitors, at 
large, be made to all the other animals. 
Before his Lordship had time to reply, and 
before the Lion had retired to join the group 
of animals, a large, black, nobby, pugnacious, 
turned-up snout was thrust forward, and the 
morose, insolent face, and rough wire-haired 
body that owned it, sprang into the centre of 
the Court. Need we say this was the Hyzena? 
Why, he asked, were the Gardens, and all 
London, to be inmate occupied in thinking 
about, and crowding to see a swim- 
ming swine? And why ?—because Ae had the 


|impudence to pretend to have some likeness 
| to a horse ! 


As to his swimming,—any pig 
can swim. What was this Hippopots umus, in 
reality, but a very large pig,—differing only i in 
being able to dive to the bottom of a bath, in 
being enormously expensive in his diet, and in 
being of no sort of ornament or utility. Look 
at this diet!—was it not infamous in its 
enormity of cow’s milk and Tafilat dates (for 
he wouldn’t eat the little dry yellow Barbary 
ones), and in porridge made with the finest 
maize meal, and with American hommony on 


| Sundays. Look at the diet that he, the Hyena, 


was given! Fire his mane-bristles! if he 
generally had anything but great red-and- 
blue bones—bones, too, in many cases, which 
the Lion and the Tiger had refused,—but given 
to him, merely because the keeper knew that 
he had a lower jaw capable of smashing bones 
which the Lion would not, and the Tiger could 
not break! Was he, the Hyzena, to endure 
this? Shrieks and fang-wranglers! Never! 
Split the tip of his nose with a hatchet, if he 
would suffer it any longer! No!—no!—no! 
But would he still tear at it through his bars ? 
—would he ?—would he ?—would he? ha! ha! 
would he? Yes! yes! yes! Flay off 
his skin with rakes and tongs, he would still 
ha! ha! hoo! shriek and yell his execra- 
tions, and tear at 

Here five keepers suddenly ran forward, 
and with great difficulty muzzled the frantic 
speaker, and dragged him out of Court, by the 
mane and tail, and one hind leg. It was well 
they did, as all the ladies and most of the 
gentlemen had risen from their seats, and 
were just preparing to make a precipitate 
retreat. The Duchess of Flusterwing had 
her splendid tippet quite diseomposed, and 
Mr. Poot’s veal-and-ham pie had a narrow 
escape of being smashed in his pocket. 

Lord Bumbleby. If we are to have any 
more of such shameful behaviour as this, I 
shall vacate my seat. Mr. Broderip is more 
used to deal with these obstreperous charac- 
ters in the performance of his magisterial 
duties in Westminster—perhaps he will be so 
good as take the chair. 
~ Mr. Broderip expressed his readiness to do 
this. He considered it his duty, not merely 
on the score of his magisterial avocations, 
but of his labours in natural history, and the 
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interest he took in it. Mr. Mitchell, how- 
ever, having assured his Lordship that nothing 
of the sort would oceur again, the noble chair- 
man nodded his head in token of his consent to 
remain in his place. 

With a light, tripping, and inaudible step, 
the Fox now came forward by a sidelong 
movement. With a most diffident air, his 
eyes turned meekly to the ground, he 
addressed his Lordship in a smooth and 
subdued voice. 

Far was it from his intention, he said, an 
obseure and humble individual like him, to 
arrogate to himself the least right to complain 
of any attention bestowed on any other 
creature in the Gardens. No—that was not 
his character, any more than it would have 
been his place. He knew himself better. 
He did not venture to present himself on the 
present occasion for himself, or indeed of his 
own accord, so much as in courtesy to another 


. . . | 
who, though not being exactly am invalid, 


was still under circumstances of great dif- 


ficulty as to locomotion, and had therefore | 


besought him, with several gluey tears in his 
eyes, to undertake this office. He appeared, 


therefore, as the solicitor of the Great Tor- | 
toise, who had fully instructed him as to the | 


line of argument he should pursue. 


Lord Bumbleby (addressing Mr. Mitchell). | 


If the Tortoise is not incapacitated by illness 
from appearing in court, his solicitor ought 


still to have brought a certificate from his| 


medical attendant as to any other bodily 
cause that prevented his walking here. 

A strange Voice. Pfoo! pfoo! 

Lord Bumbleby. Who dares to say pooh, 
pooh ! 

It was discovered that the voice had pro- 
ceeded from the Seal, who had been brought 


there reclining on a fishmonger’s tray, sup-| 


ported by two Monkeys, whose eyes were 
seriously bent. on the ground. They had 
pinched the Seal. 


Lord Bumbleby (to the Seal). You are in} 


liquor ! 
Mr. Mitchell explained that it was the 
distance only that prevented the Tortoise 


from appearing in person, because at his rate | 


of travelling it would occupy him at least 
twenty-four hours to come from his enclosure 


to the Elephant’s court-yard where they now | 


were. His Lordship, considering this satis- 
factory, nodded to the Fox to proceed. 

The Fox, bowing his nose to the ground, 
thanked his Lordship for his politeness. To 


. . . . ' 
the question, then, of extraordinary favours | 


lavished upon the individual called the Hip- 
popotamus, he, the Fox, on the part of his 
client the Tortoise, begged most respectfully 
to say that the preference was as unjust as it 
was notorious. Why was it unjust? Might 
he be allowed to say that, in the first place, on 
the grounds of that reverence due to age, his 
client had far greater claims. The age of the 
individual known as the Hippopotamus was 
scarcely above one twelvemonth, while that 





| of his client amounted to no less than one 
| hundred and seventy-nine years. He was, con- 
sequently, not only the Oldest Inhabitant of the 
Gardens, but in all England—probably in all 
Europe. The ages of both parties were authen- 
tically known. His client came from Galla- 
pagos, on the west coast of South America, 
close to the equator, bringing his documents 
with him. He also lived at the Cape some 
small matter of seventy or eighty years. 
These things were all on record, attested by 
respected authority, in fact, by the heads. of 
the different families with whom he boarded 
in succession as the old ones died off. As for 
the age of the person commonly called the 
Hippopotamus, it was laughably easy to attest 
that. He was a mere mushroom—a brown 
toadstool. 

Lord Bumbleby. Why do you persist in 
alluding to him as the individual “ called ” 
the Hippopotamus? He isa Hippopotamus ! 
He is not a toadstool. 

The Fox begged ten thousand pardons ; he 
had heard this point much contested in the 
Gardens among his friends and companions, 
who had arrived at the conclusion that the 
beast known as. the Hippopotamus, was, in 
truth, a young Abyssinian pig, of the am- 
| phibious variety ; but if his learned Lordship, 
whose universal mind might be designated 
not only as amphibious, but as equally 
mundane, aerial, and igneous, had settled the 
question for ever, he, the Fox, an obscure and. 
humble solicitor, was sure he should not ex 
ceed the limits of his instructions by saying, 
on the part of his client, that he bowed to his 
Lordship’s decision, and admitted, before the 
present imposing assembly, that the pig was 
a horse. (Loud laughter.) 

Lord Bumbleby. An Trish bull, you mean. 
Don’t be impertinent, Sir. 

The Fox begged ten hundred thousand 
pardons. There was, however, another ques- 
| tion on which he had a few words to offer. 
A thing, whether alive or dead, was valued 
in England, by no means so much for itself, 
and its intrinsic merits (if any) as for its 
searcity, and the money it cost to obtain it. 
Suppose natwre had reversed the order of 
things with himself and the Hippopotamus, so 
that, while there were a countless number of 
water-pigs—he begged ten hundred thousand 
million pardons! he meant Hippopotami— 
| there should at the same time be only one 
Fox in all England? What a Fox that would 
be! His ears, how aeute and pointed to a 
hair! His nose, how fine and infallible! 
His eyes, how bright with keen and secret 
intelligence? His mouth, how formed for all 
the loves and graces to hover round! His 
physiognomy, how matchless in the sharpness. 
of its angle; with what a development of 
cranium above! His brush, how flowing 
and gracious! His step, how light and 
elegant ! His speed, how fleet—his long- 
winded endurance, how wonderful! His 
courage, when surrounded, how astonishing ! 
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His fertility of resources, his art and finesse, 
how inimitable! His natural odour, how 
exceeding all the gales of Araby the Blest ! 

Lord Bumbleby. That ’s very true. 

The Fox thought it his duty, then, both to 
his respected client, and to himself, to draw 
this parallel, as it would place before the wise 
and consistent British public the picture of 
themselves crowding and trampling over each 
other, after waiting half an hour owtside a 
closed door—in order to obtain admission to 
an inner room, where they might behold—a 
Fox! 

[The Fox here made a profound bow to the 
Court.) 

Lord Bumbleby. But you are forgetting 
your respected client. 

The Fox begged to remind the noble and 
learned Lord, that all he had said of himself 
was merely in illustration of his client’s case. 
It must be evident to everybody that the in- 
ference he would draw was this: if such 
would be the fact of estimation, in an imaginary 
case of rarity, such as his own, how much 
| more ought it to obtain when there was an 
actual rarity in the case, such as his client! 
A Tortoise of such a size—weighing five or 
six hundredweight—and of -the age of one 
hundred and seventy-nine years, was surely 
as great a rarity as the young Abyssinian 
water-pig, whom, in deference to his Lordship, 
he was ready to call the Hippopotamus. 

With these words the Fox bowed all round, 
and retired behind Mr. Poot, who chanced to 
be seated near the side to which he had so 
gracefully bowed himself. 

Professor Owen here rose, and requested 
his Lordship’s permission to offer an observa- 
tion. He would be one of the last to in- 
terrupt so important and interesting a dis- 
cussion; all he wished was that a right 
understanding should exist in the minds of 
the complainants with respect to their young 
associate, who was the innocent cause of the 
recent disturbance in the Gardens. He would 
remind his quadrupedial friends—in short 
his friends of any number of legs—that the 
Hippopotamus had not presumptuously put 
himself forward, or employed any means, open 
or sinister, for obtaining public favour. Of 
him, as of some other illustrious personages, 
it might be truly said that he had not “ sought 
for honours,” but that “honours had been 
thrust upon him.” 

A gruff Voice. By whom ? 

Lord Bumbleby. Wet the speaker come 
forward. 

The Black Bear, from the Bear’s-pit, now 
advanced on his hind-legs, and standing in 
that bolt-upright attitude in which he excels 
all other bears, remained steadily in this 
position, to the great applause of the Court. 

Lord Bumbleby. Order! Mr. Mitchell, 
be so good as to repress this unseemly de- 
monstration. (70 the Bear.) You asked by 
whom had honours been thrust upon the 
Hippopotamus ? 





(Conducted by 


The Bear said, that, if particular examples 
were desired, he considered Lord Bumbleby 
himself, and Professor Owen, had done this. 
The Professor had led the way by his learned 
account of the swimming swine; and his | 
Lordship had paid him a friendly visit the || 
very first morning after he arrived. Even in | 
his Lordship’s last remark the feeling of | 
favouritism was manifested. 

Lord Bumbleby. How do you show this ? 

The Bear said it was obvious. When he, the 
Bear, “appeared ”—as astronomers say of a 
planet, and as actors say of themselves—when 
he “appeared,” and the Court greeted him with 
a round of applause, his Lordship instantly 
suppressed it as an unseemly demonstration ! 
Why was it unseemly? Simply because he 
was a Bear, and not a water-pig. This bad 
feeling towards the species he objected to, on 
the part of his friends in the Pit, and no less 
of his next door neighbour the Polar Bear, as 
an injustice on the one side (giving his left 
side a scraping scratch with one paw), and an 
indignity—he did not care if he called it by 
a stronger term—an exasperation, on the 
other. 

[The Bear here administered a good scrape 
to his other side; dropped on all- 
Sours; and retired with an angry 
look behind him.] 

Professor Owen said he could not allow the 
accusation of the last speaker to pass without 
a word of reply. He had paid no attention 
to the Hippopotamus that he was not ready 
to pay to any other new-comer of importance. 
As to leading the way to public admiration, 
it was his duty to lead the way in scientific 
description ;—but as to the amount of interest 
and admiration, that was entirely a matter of 
public taste. He had bestowed the same 
pains on many other creatures. And always 
should do so. He had no favourites. He 
beheld them all with equal eye, as creatures of 
the same wonderful round of living things that 
constantly appear on the earth’s surface. He 
even took the same interest in them when 
dead, as when living. He had once nearly 
lost his life in dissecting a celebrated Ele- 
phant. Only a few months ago, when the 
elder Rhinoceros died, he attended regularly 
for a fortnight at his dissection in an open 
shed in a windy season, standing in mud and 
crimson slush, several hours daily. If his 
elaborate account of this did not excite the 
same interest as what he had said of the Hip- 
popotamus, it was simply because the latter 
was more suited to the public taste. It was 
not the Professor’s fault. He endeavoured 
to lead that taste on all subjects of natural 
history. If the public followed, he rejoiced ; if 
not, he had learnt to be patient, He had never 
pandered to a bad or idle taste of the public, 
or he might have made himself excessively 
popular. Only a short time ago the public 
were mad to have a sea-serpent ; but he had 
refused to help them to one, and had directly 


opposed himself to the popular feeling. He | 
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thought he should find it his duty to do this 
again, if the scales, as large as cheese-plates, 
which the last sea-serpent had rubbed off in 
scratching himself against an Irish light-house 
the other day, were forwarded to him for ex- 
amination—as he hourly expected. 

The Isabella Bear came forward at this 
juncture, with clasped hands, and a moaning 
voice. She endeavoured in a confused way, 
wringing her hands continually, and being in 
a state of great emotion, to complain of her 
difference of diet compared with that of the 
Hippopotamus. Nor was this all ; for, whereas 
all the other animals in her vicinity were fed 
at six o’clock, she did not get her rice and 
water till eight, and the cruelty of this pro- 
ceeding aggravated her sense of the unprece- 
dented luxuries heaped upon the Pig of Pigs. 
What else she said could not be heard dis- 
tinctly ; and she was led staggering out of 
court by the Polar Bear, who said he was 
ashamed of such weakness. 

Lord Bumbleby (taking out his watch). The 
Court has been sitting a long while. This is 
rather a sharp morning. Mr. Mitchell, is it 
nearly feeding time? (A laugh.) 

A little bustle occurring in the Court, it 
was found on inquiry to proceed from Mr. 
Poot, who had had his pocket picked of his 
veal-and-ham pie. He had no idea who could 
have stolen it from him. 

It being now intimated to Lord Bumblebee 
that several other animals were desirous of ad- 


dressing the Court, his Lordship suggested that 
they should depute some one from among the 
number to represent the rest, with a view to 
shortening the time, as he wanted some re- 
freshment. 


After a little conference and discussion 
among the group of animals, they unanimously 
elected the Jack Daw; who accordingly 
hopped and bowed himself forward, and 
perching on the Secretary’s table, close beside 
his inkstand, with a grave look and a bright 
round eye, proceeded to address the Court. 

Accustomed as he was to public speaking, 
he felt himself very unworthy of the honour 
conferred upon him by this selection. He 
would, however, fulfil the onerous and delicate 
duty it imposed upon him in the best way 
his very humble abilities enabled him to do. 
Jark ! kark | He must apologise for his voice, 
as he had a cold. Now, the great question 
before them seemed to him to rest upon three 
facts :—there was the Hippopotamack fact ; 
there was the merit and scarcity of many 
other creatures; and there was the public 
taste. As to the Hippopotamack fact,—the 
expense lavished upon him, the pampering of 
his vanity, and the attention bestowed upon 
him by all classes, were matters of notoriety. 
But the merit or scarcity of other creatures, 
how was this overlooked? Jark/ It was 
abominable—kark / Not to mention those 
who had already so ably represented their 
own cases, how many others were injured ! 
Look at the Giraffes, for instance—creatures 
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who were so very tall and so very amiable. 
All the world admired them. Yet, there 
they were all day long, stretching out their 
necks over the wooden barrier and gazing 
with a large melancholy in their enquiring 
eyes, down into the enclosure of the pampered 
pig—their faces displaying an equal degree of 
sadness at their own neglect, and of curiosity 
to discover what it was that people found to 
admire in the lounging weight that peram- 
bulated the inclosure! Take two other 
examples. There was the Tortoise, and his 
solicitor, the Fox. For his own part, he, the 
Jack Daw, had no sympathy with the Tor- 
toise,—notwithstanding his great scarcity,— 
because, not content with this undoubted fact, 
he had recently sought to make tortoises a 
degree more scarce by endeavouring to murder, 
by pressure into the earth, the other smaller 
Tortoise which was in the same inclosure, so 
that the keepers had been obliged to take the 
latter away, and place him with the Arma- 
|dilloes. But for his friend the Fox, though 
he, the Daw, did not exactly pretend to infer 
that the Fox was a very scarce animal, yet how 
various were the merits that entitled him to 
consideration ;—what intellect and presence of 
mind—what eloquence, and what a fund of 
anecdote, he possessed! But nobody who 
came to the Gardens ever inquired after his 
health, or cared for his existence. Rare birds 
for beauty, or scarcity, or ugliness, or stupidity, 
or wisdom, or for general knowledge, and 
the “gift of the” jark /—the “ gift of the” 
jark !—* gift of the” kark /—“of the gab,” 
were all treated with the same neglect. Look 
at the Flamingo !—had any other creature on 
earth such ugly, long, thin, pink legs, with a 
bass voice that seemed enough to shake him 
clean off his legs every time he spoke? There 
was the Indian Owl! Was there ever so fine 
a pair of deep red eyes in any creature’s head 
—except on a locomotive steam-engine at 
night ? No—he was a matchless bird for 
eyes. Then, there was the Barred Owl, in 
the next cage, whom he, the Daw, felt per- 
suaded had seen better days—in fact, he was 
sure, from the pensive air of his head and 
wig, that he was a deposed Lord Chancellor 
—all his hopes had been blighted. 

Lord Bumbleby. Nothing offensive intended 
in this last example, I suppose ? 

The Jack Daw assured the noble and 
learned Lord, that he had intended no allusion 
to any other owl. He spoke only of the 
Barred Owl. There was yet a third owl of a 
most wonderful expression, and deserving 
marked attention. He was called the Eagle 
Owl; but he ought—saving his Lordship’s 
presence—to be called the Devil’s Owl, for if 
ever a pair of eyes denoted the arch-enemy: 

Lord Bumbleby. I cannot permit this com- 
parison to be made. It is out of order. 

The Daw bowed so low as to strike his 
bill upon the table, while his long black coat- 
tails rose up in a way to express the highest 
degree of respect. He gave the noble and 
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learned Lord his word of honour that he 
would never again allude to that owl, al- 
though he must be permitted to say, jark /— 
to say, hark—jark !—but that’s neither here, 
nor there. He would beg leave to substitute 
another creature equally meritorious and re- 
markable for his ugliness—he referred to the 
Canadian Lynx. That was an animal who 
ought to excite a great deal of attention at 
this time, from the striking resemblance he 
bore to a friend of Baron Rothschild’s— 
namely Marshal Haynau, whose health was 
drank the other day in treble X, by Messrs. 
Barclay’s draymen. 
Lord Bumbleby. 
more of these— 
The Jack Daw hastened to anticipate his 
Lordship’s commands—and was dumb, so far 
as the long-mustachioed Lynx—Haynau he 
meant to say—was concerned, Of the Otters 
he would be silent: the constant exhibi- 
tion of their talents always collected an 
admiring crowd. The same might be said of 
the Monkeys, whose cries—which he must say 
were exactly like the drawing of a number of 
small and very obstinate corks—never failed 
to attract spectators to their performances. 
But of the more modest, yet equally original, 


I insist upon it, that no 


merits of the American Tapir, whose nose is | 


a thick fore-finger (and the same curious 
characteristic may be noted in the Rhinoceros); 
of the amiable pair of Porcupines ; and of the 
King Vulture, who is said to have come from 


from this time till to-morrow morning. He 
understood the look of the noble and learned 
Lord, and would not do so. He would conclude 
by reminding them of one ominous fact. The 
youngest of the Giraffes, being quite unable 


to endure the melancholy sight of the con-| 


tinual favouritism—money lavished—and all 
sorts of luxuries anxiously provided for the 
Hippopotamack—had recently departed for 
Antwerp, with a solemn vow never to return. 
Let the Council and Mr. Mitchell look well to 
it! let them be warned in time, lest other 
choice creatures took an opportunity of effect- 
ing their, jark—jark /—and leaving this un- 
grateful country for ever—jark / 

Mr. Mitchell. I crave permission, my Lord, 
to say one word. I will confine myself to the 
remarks made of the creatures last mentioned. 
This explanation will go to prove that neither 
in expense, nor in attention, has any such 
exclusive favour been shown to the Hippo- 
potamus as the various speakers would have 
you believe. Take the example last given. 
For a leng time the Gardens possessed no 
specimen of the Girafie. After many vain 
attempts to procure one, we made the follow- 
ing public offer. 


thousand pounds to anybody who would bring 


to the Gardens the first Giraffe, alive and | 


well ; eight hundred pounds for the second ; 
six hundred pounds for the third ; five hun- 
dred pounds for the fourth, and for as many 
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| sensation.) 
Paraguay, but who, in reality, belongs to the | 
Kingdom of Pantomime—he could hold forth | 


The Society would give one | 


(Conducted by 


‘more as could be procured. A Frenchman 
jundertook the enterprise. He went over 
to Africa with a party,—and, after great 
| efforts and privations, succeeded in obtaining 
|six. Two died on the way home; but he 
| brought four to us, and we paid him the 
several sums we had promised. As to the 
care and attention we bestow on them, it is 
quite as much as we devote to the Hippopo- 
tamus. (Great applause—with some murmurs 
From the group of Animals.) 

Professor Owen craved the indulgence ot 
the Court for a minute longer. He had 
already declared that his attentions were at 
the service of any animal of distinguished 
merits. The Giraffes had last been spoken of. 
A Giraffe had died at the Gardens some years 
ago, from a bad cold, and sore throat of long 
standing. He, the Professor, had been most 
anxious to add to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons a specimen of the spinal marrow of a 
Giraffe. To cbtain this he was engaged in its 
dissection several days in an open shed, in 
the depth of winter. He succeeded in ob- 
taining the whole length of the spinal cord. 
He had a glass tube of eight or ten feet blown 
on purpose to hold it, anda wooden foot made 
to sustain the glass tube—which might now 
be seen at the Royal College of Surgeons 
by any of the company present. The same 
attention he was ready to display to any of 
the group of animals there present! (Great 
And he could assure them that 
their spinal cords and skeletons (Jrcreased sen- 
sation, and sudden movement) would be pre- 
served in the Museum with every due regard 
to their merits. 

With a roar and a yell, and chatterings, and 
screams, and strange cries, away gallopped, 
and scrambled, and ran, and flew, all the 
creatures !—creating by the suddenness and 
confusion of their flight, a panic among all 
the assembled company—every one of whom 
ran he knew not whither! The Duchess of 
Flusterwing made straight for the Lion’s 
den; the noble and learned Lord, in his 
flight, embraced the neck of the Rhinoceros 
by mistake for somebody else. Mr. Yarrell 
ran direct towards the canal, and jumped 
in; Mr. Doyle dashed into one of the boun- 
dary hedges; and Mr. Poot scouring away 
at random, pitched head foremost into the 
enclosure of the Tortoise, and on “sitting 
up” to collect his senses, saw the Fox eating 
the remains of a veal-and-ham pie, with 
some vegetable marrows given him on “ac- 
count” of fees due to him by the Tortoise. 
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declared, with truth, that 
public charity accomplishes more in this 
country than in any other in the world. The 
inference to be deduced from this fact must 
|be carefully drawn. Many influences swell 
lthe amount of “charitable donations ;” and 


'it is by arriving at something like an estimate 


Ir has been 
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of the pure charity, to be generally traced in 
a subscription list, that we measure the ex- 
tent of public Heart-benevolence. Let us 
take up a list at random. Here is a subscrip- 
tion in aid of a Hospital, The first name we 
find is that of— 


Miss Letitia Latterday, of Latterborough Hall. . £10. 


Doubtless this lady is sincerely desirous | 


that the hospital thus patronised should be a 
couple of beds the better of her contribution ; 
yet the conspicuous advertisement of Miss 
Latterday’s name and euphonious address at 
full length, betrays an anxiety that her 
benevolent desires, together with the fact 
of her being the possessor of Latterborough 
Hall, should be extensively known to the 
public at large. The next lines on the list 
are :— 

John Pampas, Esq. . > . . ° ° - 5. 

Mrs. John Pampas ° ° ° ° . ea 


If Mr. Pampas be solely anxious to extend | 


the usefulness of the hospital, why did he 
not subscribe at once without dragging in 
his wife ? 
prominently repeated in the list; or has 


Mrs. Pampas insisted upon seeing herself in | ; ( 
|hundred per annum in printing circulars. 


print? We suspect that the Pampases look 


upon the matter rather as a bit of cheap| 
distinction, than as a real goodness _per- 
formed by them. Mr. Pampas, we are told, 
was very particular about having his name 


properly spelt. 


This expedient for spreading a small amount | 
thus ; 


of charity over a large surface of publicity is 

more strikingly exemplified by the next 

entries :— 
The Right Honourable Lady Bittern . - 10s. 0d, 
The Honourable Blanche Bittern . ° cane 
The Honourable Fanny Bittern . ° ° - 50 
The Honourable Alicia Bittern . ° << 2S 
The Honourable Jemima Bittern : “ - 3s 
The Honourable Chas. de Brandenburgh Bittern, 6 


Lady Bittern is an economist. No one 
knows better than her ladyship how to lay 
out thirty shillings in charity with profit to 
the reputation of her numerous family. What 
a miracle of precocious munificence is ex- 
hibited to those who happen to know that 
Charles de Brandenburgh Bittern has not yet 


arrived at the dignity of being short-coated ! | 


The next name worthy of note is that of our 
friend— 
Johnson Tomlinson, Esq., of Topperton Hall . £25. 

We happened to be present when this sub- 
cription was solicited. Tomlinson, an ex- 
emplary share-broker, had recently bought 
“the place” advertised above. ‘The first 
question he asked the begging secretary was 
—not as to the object of the fund in course of 
formation ; how it would be applied; what 
amount of suffering it would mitigate ; how 
many new patients would be relieved—but, 
“Who have you got?” The secretary un- 
folded his list ; “Well, Sir,” he began, “we 
have the Lord Lieutenant (fifty guineas), the 
High Sheriff (fifty pounds), Lord Bramble, 
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Is he pleased to see his name 
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one hundred and five pounds. You see, Sir?” 
continued the wily solicitor, knowing his man, 
and remembering his initial, “We do not 
make up our list alphabetically, but accord- 
ing to amounts.” 

“Hum !” considered Tomlinson, melting to 
the cause when he remembered how com- 
pletely out of sight the “'T’s” were stuck in 
former advertisements; “How much has 
Sir Skinner Flint put down ?” 

“Twenty pounds, Sir.” 

“Very well ; put down twenty-five opposite 
to my name. You see,” was Tomlinson’s 


| aside speech to us, “one must do the thing a 


little handsome as a new comer into this 
aristocratic part of the country, or one gets 
looked on freezingly by these people : I may 
say, blown upon.” 

It is a sorry inference, then—but, alas, a 
true one—that Tomlinson’s morey was not 


| put forth to fend off suffering from the sick 


poor, but as a golden shield for himself 
against the cold shoulder of the rich. 

“ Sir,” said the secretary, when he called on 
the chief proprietor of the Whited Sepulchre 
Chronicle. “We spend twelve hundred a 
year in newspaper advertising ; besides two 


You could not have a better medium for 


| making your excellent publication extensively 
| known to the public. 


Let me say five.” But 
as the person appealed to, knew that the 


| notification would be repeated in just as many 


impressions for less money, we find it stand 


Proprietors of the Whited Sepulchre Chronicle £2 2s. 
Could the price and day of publication have 
appeared, the donor candidly owned he would 
have been glad to give the five. 

Glancing the eye over other parts of the 
subscription list, we do not find it wholly a 
record of pomps and vanities. There are a 
few scarcely perceptible entries almost over- 


| shadowed by the big letters of the great sub- 


scribers. They are simple initials set against 
small sums ; the smallest, however, is greater 
than either of Lady Bittern’s family offerings. 


|“ A Friend” occurs more than once, and ten 


shillings is bestowed by “an Old Patient.” 
Such contributions speak true charity out of 
the fulness of genuine gratitude. 

Our former instances are, we reluctantly 
own, not overcharged demonstrations of what 
goes by the name of charity, in a great many 
cases. A new ward is to be built in a 
hospital. Experience proves that to demon- 
strate the necessity and utility of such an 
addition, is but a secondary necessity. The 
promoters know, that to succeed, they must 
get the undertaking graced with the names 
and patronage of half-a-dozen peers, a sprink- 
ling of the House of Commons, and a judicious 
selection from wealthy neighbours. The list 
is published, and subscriptions flow in. Why 
do they flowin? Because the undistinguished 
rich—the mob of gentlemen who pay with 
ease—have, too often, a morbid desire to find 
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their names ranged alongside those of “Good ” 
Dukes, Peers, and M.P’s. 

The truth is, deep, sympathising, effectual 
benevolence does not often find its way into the 
subscription list at all. Neither does it go 
about in mysterious melodramatic disguise, 
on purpose to be found out and be all the 
more blazoned ; but, with unostentatious earn- 
estness, gives its intellect and its time, as 
well as its money, to the needy and suffering. 
It discriminates, inquires, and affords judi- 
cious help rather than unqualified alms ; 
which though it may bless the giver, seldom 
blesses the receiver ; unless in cases of utter 
helplessness. 

Meek Charity never thrusts her hand into 
her purse with the bouncing let-me-know- 
what-I-have-to-pay,-and-have - done - with - it, 
profusion of a rich “subscriber.” She is a 


great economist ; for had she millions, she | 


could not cover and heal all the sores of 
poverty that cover the land. She knows that 
unwise profusion to one case is gross injustice 


to many others that must be consequently | 


_ neglected. 

It may be argued, that whatever be the 
motives of the advertisers, for their seeming 
charity, the result is good. They give their 
money and that is usefully applied. 

As a general rule, we doubt this. The re- 
gular charities, of which routine advertise- 
ments are constantly appearing in the Spring, 
are, many of them, gigantic jobs; operating 


less for the excellent objects pretended in 
them than for the payment of large salaries 


to their officers and managers. Most of the 
subscribed capital goes to build magnificent 
palaces for afew children, who are supposed 
to be born in hovels; to pay the bills of 
treasurers, who manage to get elected as 
such because they are printers, or contrac- 
tors for articles used in the institution, and 
enormously overcharged. The purest we be- 
lieve to be medical charities; but some of 
these are full of abuses—abuses often occa- 
sioned by their very affluence, and which they 
have attained by means of a clever and 
constant working of Tue Susscriprion List. 


THE EMIGRANT’S BIRD. 


“These vessels carry out houses and every necessary 
requisite for domestic comfort on landing ; and, singular as 
it may seem, every variety of English singing-bird, which, 
on landing, the colonists will release, in order that they 
may propagate.” 


To distant lands across the sea 
I go, a happier lot to seek, 
And tho’ not one will mourn for me, 
The tears are welling down my cheek ! 
For wife and children sleep beneath 
The shadow of yon aged yew, 
And I but seem forestalling death 
In bidding all I loved adieu ! 


This house, tho’ only wood and stone, 
Has language in each time-worn wall ; 

For, as I turn and would be gone, 
Loved spirit-voices on me call ! 
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I linger in the deepening gloom, 
Half hoping with the dead to meet ; 
To hear in some now vacant room 
The music of my children’s feet. 


I cannot leave all home behind, 

My heart—my heart would surely break ! 
Therefore, sweet birds, tho’ now confined, 

‘Tis love that doth thy prison make : 
When waves around us cease to foam, 

Your captor’s hand shall set you free ; 
And you shall sing to me of home, 

In the far land across the sea, 


THE WARILOWS OF WELLAND ; 
OR, THE MODERN PRODIGAL. 


Many travellers know the “Rutland Arms” 
at Bakewell, in the Peak of Derbyshire. It 
is a fine large inn, belonging to his Grace of 
Rutland, standing in an airy little Market- 
Place of that clean-looking little town, and 
commanding from its windows pleasant peeps 
of the green hills and the great Wicksop 
Woods, which shut out the view of Chats- 
worth, the Palace of the Peak, which lies 
behind them. Many travellers who used to 
traverse this road from the south to Man- 
chester, in the days of long coaches and long 
wintry drives, xnow well the “Rutland 
Arms,” and will recall the sound of the 
guard’s bugle, as they whirled up to the door, 
amid a throng of grooms, waiters, and village 
idlers, the ladder already taken frém_ its 
stand by the wall, and placed by the officious 
Boots in towering position, ready, at the 
instant of the coach stopping, to clap it under 
your feet, and facilitate your descent. Many 
travellers will recall one feature of that 
accommodating inn, which, uniting aristo- 
cratic with commercial entertainment, has 
two doors ; one lordly and large in front, to 
which all carriages of nobility, prelacy, and 
gentility naturally draw up; and one at the 
end, to which all gigs, coaches, mails, and still 
less dignified conveyances, as naturally are 
driven. Our travellers will as vividly re- 
member the passage which received them at 
this entrance, and the room to the left, the 
Travellers’ Room, into which they were 
ushered. To that corner room, having win- 
dows to the Market-Place in front, and one 
small peeping window at the side, com- 
manding the turn of the north road, and the 
interesting arrivals at the secondary entrance, 
we now introduce our readers. 

Here sat a solitary gentleman. He was a 
man apparently of five-and-thirty ; tall, con- 
siderably handsome ; a face of the oval cha- 
racter, nose a little aquiline, hair dark, eye- 
brows dark and strong, and a light, clear, 
self-possessed look, that showed plainly 
enough that he was a man of active mind, 
and well to do in the world. You would have 
thought, from his gentlemanly air, and by no 
means commercial manner, that he would 
have found his way in at the great front door, 
aud into one of the private rooms ; but he 
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came over night by the mail, and, on being 
asked, on entering the house, by the waiter, to 
what sort of room he would be shown, an- 
swered, carelessly and abruptly, “anywhere.” 

Here he was, seated in the back left-hand 
corner of the room, a large screen between 
himself and the door, and before him a table 
spread with a goodly breakfast apparatus— 
coffee, eggs, fresh broiled trout from the 
neighbouring Weye, and a large round of 
corned beef, as a dernier ressort. 

It was a morning as desperately and 
delugingly rainy as any that showery region 
can send down. In the phrase of the country, 
it stled down, or run, as if through a sieve. 
Straight down streamed the plenteous ele- 
ment, thick, incessant, and looking as if it 
would hold on the whole day through. It 
thundered on the roof, beat a sonorous tune 
on porches and projections of door and win- 
dow, splashed in torrents on window-sills, and 
streaming panes, and rushed along the streets 
in rivers. The hills were hidden, the very 
fowls driven to roost—and not a soul was to 
be seen out of doors. 

Presently there was a sound of hurrying 
wheels, a spring-cart came up to the side 
door, with two men in it, in thick great coats, 
and with sacks over their shoulders; one 
huge umbrella held over their heads, and 
they and their horse yet looking three parts 
drowned. They lost no time in pitching their 
umbrella to the ostler, who issued from the 
passage, descending and rushing into the inn. 
In the next moment the two countrymen, 
divested of their sacks and great coats, were 
ushered into this room, the waiter, making a 
sort of apology, because there was a fire there 
—it was in the middle of July. The two men, 
who appeared Peak farmers, with hard hands 
which they rubbed at the fire, and tanned 
and weather-beaten complexions, ordered 
breakfast—of cotlee and broiled ham—which 
speedily made its appearance, on a_ table 
placed directly in front of the before solitary 
stranger, between the side look-out window 
and the front one. 

They looked, and were soon perceived by 
our stranger, to be father and son. The old 
man, of apparently upwards of sixty, was a 
middle-sized man, of no Herculean mould, 
but well knit together, and with a face thin 
and wrinkled as with a life-long acquaintance 
with care and struggle. His complexion was 
more like brown leather than anything else, 
and his hair, which was thin and grizzled, 
was combed backward from his face, and 
hung in masses about his ears. The son was 
much taller than the father, a stooping figure, 
with flaxen hair, a large nose, light blue eyes, 
and altogether a very gawky look. 

The old man seemed to eat with little appe- 
tite, and to be sunk into himself, as if he was 
oppressed by some heavy trouble. Yet he 
every now and then roused himself, cast an 
anxious look at his son, and said, “Joe, lad, 
thou eats nothing.” 
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“No, fayther,” was the constant reply ; “I 
towd you I shouldn’t. This reen’s enough to 
tak anybody’s appetite—and these t’other 
things,” casting a glance at the stranger. 

The stranger had, indeed, his eyes fixed 
curiously upon the two, for he had been 
watching the consumptive tendency of the 
son; not in any cough or hectic flush, or 
pore paleness, for he had a positively sun- 

yurnt complexion of his own, but by the ex- 
traordinary power he possessed of tossing 
down coffee and ham, with enormous pieces 
of toast and butter. Under his operations, a 
large dish of broiled ham rapidly disappeared, 
and the contents of the coffee-pot were in as 
active demand. Yet the old man, ever and 
anon, looked up from his reverie, and repeated 
his paternal observation :— 

“ Joe, lad, thou eats nothing ! ” 

“ No, fayther,” was still the reply ; “TI towd 
you I shouldn’t. It’s this reen, and these 
tother things” —again glancing at the 
stranger. 

Presently the broiled ham had totally 
vanished —there had been enough for six 
ordinary men. And while the son was in the 
act of holding the coffee-pot upside down, 
and draining the last drop from it, the old 
man once more repeated his anxious admoni- 
tion :—“Joe, lad, thou eats nothing ! ”—and 
the reply was still, “ No, fayther, I towd you 
I shouldn’t. It’s this reen, and these t’other 
things.” 

This was accompanied by another glance at 
the stranger, who began to feel himself very 
much in the way, but was no little relieved by 
the son rising with his plate in his hand, and 
coming across the room, saying “ You’ve a 
prime round of beef there, Sir; might I 
trouble you for some ?” 

“By all means,” said the stranger, and 
carved off a slice of thickness and diameter 
proportioned to what appeared to him the 
appetite of this native of the Peak. This 
speedily disappeared ; and as the son threw 
down the knife and fork, the sound once more 
roused the old man, who added, with an air 
of increased anxiety, “Joe, lad, thou eats 
nothing.” 

“No, fayther,” for the last time responded 
the son. “I towd youI shouldn’t. It’s this 
reen, and this t’other matter ;—but I ’ve done, 
and so let’s go.” 

The father and son arose and went out. 
The stranger who had witnessed this extra- 
ordinary scene, but without betraying any 
amusement at it, arose, too, the moment they 
closed the door after them, and, advancing to 
the window, gazed fixedly into the street. 
Presently the father and son, in their great 
coats, and with their huge drab umbrella 
hoisted over them, were seen proceeding down 
the market-place in the midst of the still 
pouring rain, and the stranger’s eyes followed 
them intently till they disappeared in the 
winding of the street. He still stood for 
some time, as if in deep thought, and then 
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turning, rung the bell, ordered the breakfast- 
things from his table, and producing a writing- 
ase, sate down to write letters. He continued 
writing, pausing at intervals, and looking 
steadily before him as in deep thought, for 
about an hour, when the door opened, and the | 
Peak farmer and his son again entered. They 
were in their wet and steaming great coats. 
The old man appeared pale and agitated ; bade 
the son see that the horse was put in the cart, 
rung the bell, and asked what he had to pay. 


Having discharged his bill, he continued to} 


pace the room, as if unconscious of the stranger, 
who had suspended his writing, and was gazing 
earnestly at him. The old man freque ntly 
paused, shook his head despairingly, 
tered to himself, “Hard man !—no fellow 
feeling !—all over! all over!” 
pressed groan, he again continued his pacing 
to and fro. 


The stranger arose, approac ‘hed the old man, | 


and said, with a peculiatly sympathising tone, 

“Excuse me, Sir, but you seem to have some 
heavy trouble on your mind ; I should be glad 
if it were anything that were in my power to 
alleviate.” 

The old man stopped suddenly—looked 
sternly at the stranger—seemed to recollect 
himself, and said rather sharply, as if feeling 
an unauthorised freedom—* Sir !” 

“T beg pardon,” said the stranger. “I am 
aware that it a seem strange in me to 
address you thus ; but I cannot but perceive 
that something distresses you, and it might 
possibly happen that I might be of use to 
you.” 

The old man looked at him for some time 
in silence, and then said— 

“T forgot any one was here; but you can 
be of no manner of use tome. I thank you.” 

“T am truly sorry for it; pray excuse my 
freedom,” said the stranger with a slight flush ; 
“but I am an American, and we are more 
accustomed to ask and communicate matters 
than is consistent with English reserve. 
you will pardon me.” 

“You are an American?” asked the old 
man, looking at him. “You are quite a stranger 
here ?” 

“Quite so, Sir,” replied the stranger, with 
some litthe embarrassment. “I was once in 
this country before, but many years ago.” 

The old man still looked at him, was silent 
awhile, and then said—* You cannot help me, 
Sir; but I thank you all the same, and 
heartily. ‘You seem really a very feeling man, 
and so I don’t mind opening my mind to you— 
I am a ruimed man, Sir.” 

“T was sure you were in very deep trouble, 
Sir,” replied the stranger. “I will not seek to 
peer sao your affairs; but I deeply feel for 
you, and would ss uy the rt many troubles are not 
so deep as they seem. I would hope yours 
are not.” 

“sir” 


replied the old man—the tears start- 
ing into his eyes—“I tell you I am a ruined 


man. I am heavily behind with my rent,— 
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| all my stock will not suffice to pay it ; 


and mut- | 


With a sup- | 


T beg | 
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and this 
| morning we have been to entreat the steward 
to be lenient ,—but he will not hear us; he 
| vows to sell us up next week.” 

“That is hard,” said the stranger. 5ut 
you are hale—your son is youbg; you can 
begin the world anew.” 

“Begin the world anew!” exclaimed the 
old man, with a distracted air. “ Where ?— 
|how ?—when? No, no! Sir——there is no be- 
| ginning anew in this country. Those daysare 
‘past. That time is past with me. And as 
|for my son: Oh, God! Oh, God! what shall 
become of him, for he has a wife and family, 
and knows nothing but about a farm.” 

“And there are farms still,” 
stranger. 

“Yes; but at what rentals ?—and, then, 
where is the capital ?” 

The old man grew deadly pale, and groaned. 

“ Tn this country,” said the stranger, after a 
deep silence, “ I believe these things are hard, 
but in mine they are not so. Go there, w orthy 
old man ; go there, and a new life yet may 
open to you. 

The stranger took the old man’s hand ten- 
derly ; w ho, on feeling the stranger’s grasp, 
suddenly, convulsively, caught the hand in 
‘both his own, and shedding plentiful tears, 
exclaimed, “God bless you, Sir; God bless 
you for your kindness! Ah! such kindness 
is banished from this country, but I feel that 
. lives in yours—but there !—no, no '—there 

I shall never go. There are No means.” 

“The means required,” said the stranger, 
tears, too, glittering in his eyes, “are very 
small. Your friends would, no doubt—” 

“No, no!” interrupted him the old man, 
deeply agitated ; “there are no friends—not 
here.” 

“Then why should I not be a friend, so 
far ?” said the stranger. “I have means—I 
know the country. I have somehow conceived 
a deep interest in your misfortunes.” 

“You!” said the old man, as if bewildered 
| with astonishment ; “ you !—but come along 
with us, Sir. Your words, your kindness, 
comfort me; at least you can counsel with 
us—and I feel it does me good.” 

“T will go with all my heart,” said the 
stranger. “ You cannot live far from here. I 
will hence to Manchester, and I can, doubt- 
less, make it in my way.” 

“Exactly in the way!” said the old man, 
in a tone of deep pleasure, and of much more 
cheerfulness, “at least, not out of it to signify 
—though not in the great highway. We can 
find you plenty of room, if you do not disdain 
our humble vehicle.” 

“T have heavy luggage,” replied the 
stranger, ringing the bell. “I will have a 
post-chaise, and you shall go in it with me. 
Tt will suit you better this wet day.” 

“Oh no! I cannot think of it, Sir,” said 
the farmer. “I fear no rain. Iam used to 
it, and I am neither sugar nor salt. I shall 
not melt.” 


said the 
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The old man’s son approached simultane- 
ously with the waiter, to say that the cart 
was ready. The stranger ordered a post- 
chaise to accompany the farmer, at which the 
son stood with an open-mouthed astonished 
stare, which would have excited the laughter 
of most people, but did not move a muscle of 
the stranger’s grave and kindly face. 

“This good: gentleman will go with us,” 
said the old man. 

“Oh, thank you, Sir!” said the son, taking 
off his hat and making a low bow, “you are 
heartily welcome; but it’s a poor place, 
Sir.” 

“Never mind that,” said the old man. 
“Let us be off and tell Millicent to get some 
dinner for the gentleman,” 

But the stranger insisted that the old man 
should stay and accompany him in the chaise, 
and so the son walked off to prepare for their 
coming. Soon the stranger’s trunks were 
placed on the top of the chaise, and the old 
man and he drove off. 

Their way was for some time along the 
great highroad ; then they turned off to the 
left, and continued their course upa valley till 
they ascended a very stony road, which wound 
far over the swell of the hill, and then ap- 


proached a large grey stone house, backed by | 


a wood that screened it from the north and 
east. Far around, lay an immense view, chiefly 
of green, naked, and undulating fields, inter- 
sected by stone walls. No other house was 
near; and villages lying at several miles 
distant, naked and grey on the uplands, were 
the only evidences of human life. 

The house was large enough for a gentle- 
man’s abode, but there were no neatly kept 
walks; no carefully cultivated shrubberies ; 
no garden lying in exquisite richness around 
it. There was no use made of the barns and 
offices. There were no servants about. <A 
troop of little children who were in the field 
in front, ran into the house and disappeared. 

On entering the house, the stranger ob- 
served that its ample rooms were very naked 
and filled only by a visible presence of stern 
indigence. The woodwork was unpainted. 
The stone floors were worn, and merely 
sanded. The room into which he was con- 
ducted, and where the table was already laid 
for dinner, differed only in having the un- 
carpeted floor marked in figures of alternating 
ochre and pipe-clay, and was furnished with a 
meagre amount of humblest chairs and heavy 
oak tables, a little shelf of books and alma- 
nacs, and a yellow-faced clock. A shabby and 
tired-looking maid-servant was all the do- 
mestics seen within or without. 

Joe, the simple-looking son, received them, 
and the only object which seemed to give a 
cheering impression to the stranger, was 
Joe’s wife, who presented herself with a deep 
curtsey. The guest was surprised to see in her 
a very comely, fresh-coloured, and modestly 
sensible woman, who received- him with a 
kindly cordiality and native grace, which 
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made him wonder how such a woman could 
have allied herself to such a man. There 
were four or five children about her, all 
evidently washed and put into their best 
for his arrival, and who were pictures of 
health and shyness. 

Mrs. Warilow took off the old man’s great 
coat with an affectionate attention, and drew 
his plain elbow chair with a cushion covered 
with a large-patterned check on its rush 
bottom, towards the fire ; for there was a fire, 
and that quite acceptable in this cold region 
after the heavy rain. Dinner was then 
hastily brought in; Mrs, Warilow apologising 
for its simplicity, from the short notice she 
had received, and she might have added from 
the painful news which Joe brought with 
him; for it was very evident, though she 
had sought to efface the trace of it, by copious 
washing, that she had been weeping. 

The old man was obviously oppressed by 
the ill result of his morning’s journey to the 
steward, and the position of his affairs. His 
daughter-in-law cast occasional looks of affec- 
tionate anxiety at him, and endeavoured to 
help him in such a manner as to induce him 
to eat; but appetite he had little. Joe 
played his part as valiantly as in the morning ; 
and the old man occasionally rousing from 
his reverie, again renewed the observation of 
the breakfast-table. 

“ Joe, lad, thou eats nothing ;* adding too 
now, “Milly, my dear, thou eats nothing. 
You eat nothing, Sir. None of you have any 
appetite, and I have none myself. God 
help me !” 

An ordinary stranger would scarcely have 
resisted a smile—none appeared on the face 
of the guest. 

After dinner they drew to the fire, which 
consisted of large lumps of coal burning 
under a huge beamed chimney. There a little 
table was set with spirits and home-made 
wine, and the old man and Joe lit their pipes, 
inviting the stranger to join them, which he 
did with right good will. There was little 
conversation, however; Joe soon said that 
he must go over the lands to see that the 
cattle was all right; he did more, and even 
slept in his chair, and the stranger proposed 
to Mrs. Warilow a walk in the garden, where 
the afternoon sun was now shining warmly. 
In his drive hither in the chaise, he had 
learned the exact position of the old farmer. 
He was, as he had observed, so heavily in 
arrear of rent, that his whole stock would 
not discharge it. When they had seated 
themselves in the old arbour, he communi- 
cated his proposal to her father-in-law to 
remove to America; observing, that he had 
conceived so great a sympathy for him, that 
he would readily advance him the means of 
conveying over the whole family. 

Mrs. Warilow was naturally much sur- 
prised at the disclosure. Such an offer froma 
casual stranger, when all friends and family 
connections had turned a deaf ear to all solici- 
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tations for aid, was something so improbable 
that she could not realise it. “How can you, 
Sir, a stranger to us, volunteer so large a sum, 
which we may never be in a position to 
repay ?” 

The stranger assured her that the sum was 
by no means large. That to him it was of 
little consequence, and that such was the scope 
for industry and agricultural skill in America, 
that in a few years they could readily refund 
the money, Here, from what the old gentle- 
man had told him of the new augmented rate 
of rental, there was no chance of recovering a 
condition of ease and comfort. 

Mrs. Warilow seemed to think deeply on 
the new idea presented to her, and then said, 
“Surely God had sent Mr. Vandeleur (so the 
stranger had given his name), for their de- 
liverance. Oh, Sir!” added she, “ what shall 
we not owe you if by your means we can ever 
arrive at freedom from the wretched trouble 
that now weighs us down. And oh! if my 
poor father should ever, in that country, meet 
again his lost son !—” 

“He has lost a son?” said the stranger, 
in a tone of deep feeling. 

“ Ah, it is a sad thing, Sir,’ continued Mrs. 


Warilow, “ but it is that which preys on| 
father’s mind. He thinks he did wrong in it, | 
and he believes that the blessing of Heaven 


has deserted him ever since. Sure enough, 
nothing has prospered with him, and yet he 
feels that if the young man lives he has not 


been blameless. He had not felt and forgiven 
as a son should. But he cannot be living—no, 
he cannot for all these years have born resent- 
ment, and sent no part of his love or his 


fortune to his family. It is not in the heart 
of a child to do that, except in a very evil 
nature, and such was not that of this son.” 

“Pray go on,” said the stranger, “ you 
interest me deeply.” 

“This thing occurred twenty years ago. 
Mr. Warilow had two sons. The eldest, Samuel, 
was a fine active youth, but always with 
a turn for travel and adventure, which 
was very trying to his father’s mind, who 
would have his sons settle down in this their 
native neighbourhood, and pursue farming as 
their ancestors had always done. But his 
eldest son wished to go to sea, or to America. 
He read a_vast deal about that country of 
winter nights, and was always talking of the 
fine life that might be led there. This was 
very annoying to his father, and made him 
very angry, the more so that Joseph, the 
younger son, was a weakly lad, and had some- 
thing left upon him by a severe fever, as 
a boy, that seemed to weaken his limbs and 
his mind. People thought he would be 
an idiot, and his father thought that his eldest 
brother should stay and take care of him, for 
it was believed that he would never be able 
to take care of himself. But this did not seem 
to weigh with Samuel. Youths full of life and 
spirit don’t sufficiently consider such things. 
And then it was thought that Samuel imagined 
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that his father cared nothing for him, and 
cared only for the poor weakly son. He 
might be a little jealous of this, and that 
feeling once getting into people, makes them 
see things different to what they otherwise 
would, and do things that else they would 
not. 

“True enough, the father was always par- 
ticularly wrapped up in Joseph. He seemed 
to feel that he needed especial care, and he 
appeared to watch over him and never have 
him out of his mind, and he does so to this 
day. You have no doubt remarked, Sir, that 
my husband is peculiar. He never got over 
that attack in his boyhood, and he afterwards 


|grew very rapidly, and it was thought he 


would have gone off in a consumption. It is 
generally believed that he is not quite sharp 
in all things. I speak freely to you, Sir, and 
as long habit, and knowing before I married 
Joseph what was thought of him, only could 
enable me to speak to one who feels so kindly 
towards us. But it is not so—Joseph is more 
simple in appearance than in reality. No, 
Sir, he has a deal of sense, and he has a very 
good heart; and it was because I perceived 
this that I was willing to marry him, and to 
be a true help to him, and, Sir, though we 
have been very unfortunate, I have never 
repented it, and I never shall.” 

The stranger took Mrs. Warilow’s hand, 


| pressed it fervently, and said, “I honour you, 


Madam—deeply, truly—pray go on. The 
eldest son left, you say.” 

“Oh yes, Sir! Their mother died when the 
boys were about fifteen and seventeen. Samuel 
had always been strongly attached to his 
mother, and that, no doubt, kept him at home; 
but after that he was more restless than ever, 
and begged the father to give him money to 
carry himself to America. The father refused. 
They grew mutually angry; and one day, 
when they had had high words, the father 
thought Samuel was disrespectful, and struck 
him, The young man had a proud spirit. 
That was more than he could bear. He did 
not utter a word in reply, but turning, walked 
out of the house, and from that hour has 
never once been heard of. ; 

“His father was very angry with him, and 
for many years never spoke of him but with 
great bitterness and resentment, calling him 
an unnatural and ungrateful son. But of 
late years he has softened very much, and I 
can see that it preys on his mind, and as 
things have gone against him, he has come to 
think that it is a judgment on him for his 
hardness and unreasonableness in not letting 
the poor boy try his fortune as he so yearned 
to do. 

“Since I have been in the family, I have 
led him by degrees to talk on this subject, 
and have endeavoured to comfort him, telling 
him he had meant well, and since, he had seen 
the thing in a different light. Ah, Sir! how 
differently we see things when our heat of 
mind is gone over, and the old home heart 
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begins to stir in us again. But, since he has 
done this, and repented of it, God cannot con- 
tinue his anger, and so that cannot be the 
cause of his misfortunes. No, Sir, I don’t 
think that—but things have altered very 
much of late years in this country. The 
farms up in this Peak country used to be let 
very low, very low indeed; and now they 
have been three several times valued and 
raised since I can remember. People cannot 
live on them now, they really cannot. Then 
the old gentleman, as farming grew bad, 
speculated in lead mines, and that was much 
worse ; he did not understand it, and was 
sorely imposed on, and lost a power of money; 
oh! so much that it is a misery to think of. 
Then, as troubles, they say, fly like crows in 
companies, there came a very wet summer, 
and all the corn was spoiled. That put a 
finish to father’s hopes. He was obliged to 
quit the old farm where the Warilows had 
been for ages, and that hurt him cruelly—it 
is like shifting old trees, shifting old people is 
—they never take to the new soil. 

“But as Joseph was extremely knowing in 
cattle, father took this farm—it’s a great 
grazing farm, sir, seven hundred acres, and 
we feeden cattle. You would not believe it, 
Sir, but we have only one man on this farm 
besides Joseph and father.” 

“Tt is very solitary,” said the stranger. 

“ Ah, Sir, very, but that we don’t mind— 
but it is a great burden, it does not pay. 
Well, but as to the lost son. I came to per- 
ceive how sorely this sat on father’s mind, by 
noticing that whenever I used to read in the 
old Bible, on the shelf in the house-place, 
there, that it opened of itself at the Prodigal 
Son. A thought struck me, and so I watched, 
and I saw that whenever the old gentleman 
read in it cn Sundays, he was always looking 
there. It was some time before I ventured to 
speak about it ; but, one day when father was 
wondering what could have been Samuel’s 
fate, I said, ‘Perhaps, father, he will still 
come home like the Prodigal Son in the 
Scripture, and if he does we ‘ll kill the fatted 
calf for him, and no one will rejoice in it 
more truly than Joseph will.’” 

“When I had said it, I wished I had not 
said it—for father seemed struck as with a 
stake. He went as pale as death, and I 
thought he would fall down in a fit ; but, at 
last, he burst into a torrent of tears, and, 
stretching out his arms, said,—‘ And if he 
does come he’ll find a father’s arms open to 
receive him.’ 

“ Ah, Sir! it was hard work to comfort him 
again. I thought he would never have got 
over it again; but, after that, he began at 
times to speak of Samuel to me of himself, 
and we’ve had a deal of talk together about 
him. Sometimes father thinks he is dead, 
and sometimes he thinks he is not ; and, true 
enough, of late years, there have come flying 
rumours from America, from people who have 
gone out there, who have said they have seen 
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him there—and that he was a very great 
gentleman—they were sure it was him. But 
then there was always something uncertain 
in the account, and, above all, father said he 
never could believe that Samuel was a great 
gentleman, and yet never could forgive an 
angry blow, and write home through all these 
years. These things, Sir, pull the old man 
down, and, what with his other troubles, 
make me tremble to look forward.” 

Mrs. Warilow stopped, for she was sur- 
prised to hear a deep suppressed sob from 
the stranger; and, turning, she saw him 
sitting with his handkerchief before his face. 
Strange ideas shot across her mind. But at 
this moment the old farmer, having finished 
his after-dinner nap, was coming out to seek 
them. Mr. Vandeleur rose, wiped some tears 
from his face, and thanked Mrs. Warilow for 
her communication. “ You cannot imagine,” 
he said, with much feeling, “how deeply you 
have touched me. You cannot believe how 
much what you have said resembles incidents 
in my own life. Depend upon it, Madam, 
your brother will turn up. I feel strongly 
incited to help in it. We will have a search 
after him, if it be from the St. Lawrence to 
the Red River. If he lives, he will be found ; 
and I feel a persuasion that he will be.” 

They now met the old man, and all walked 
into the house. After tea, there was much 
talk of America. Mr. Vandeleur related 
many things in his own history. He drew 
such pictures of American life, and farming, 
and hunting in the woods; of the growth of 
new families, and the = perous abundance 


in which the people lived; that all were 


extremely interested in his account. Joe sate 
devouring the story with wonder, luxuriating 
especially in the idea of those immense herds 
of cattle in the prairies; and the old man 
even declared that there he should like to go 


and lay his bones. “ Perhaps,’ added he, 
“there I should, some day, find again my 
Sam. But no, he must be dead, or he would 
have written. Many die in the swamps and 
from fever, don’t they, Sir?” 

“Oh! many, many,” said Mr. Vandeleur, 
“and yet there are often as miraculous re- 
coveries. For many years I was a Govern- 
ment Surveyor. It was my business to survey 
new tracts for sale. I was the solitary 
pioneer of the population; with a single 
man to carry my chain, and to assist me in 
cutting a path through the dense woods. 
I lived in the woods for years, for months 
seeing no soul but a few wandering Indians. 
Sometimes we were in peril from jealous and 
savage squatters ; sometimes were compelled 
to flee before the monster grisly bear. 1 have 
a strange fascinating feeling now of those 
days, and of our living for weeks in the great 
caves in the White Mountains, since become 
the resort of summer tourists, with the glo- 
rious ‘Notch’ glittering opposite, far above 
us, and above the ancient woods. These 
were days of real hardship, and we often saw 
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sights of sad sorrow. 
way to distant and wild localities, plundered 
by the inhuman squatters, or by the Indians, 
and others seized by the still more merciless 
swamp fever, perishing without help, and often 
all alone in the wilderness, 

“Ah! I remember now one case—it is 
nearly .twenty years ago, but I never can 
forget it. It was a young, thin man—he could 
scarcely be twenty. He had been left by his 
party in the last stage of fever. They had 
raised a slight booth of green bushes over 
him, and placed a pumpkin-shell of water by 
his side, and a broken tea-cup to help himself 
with ; but he was too weak, and was fast 
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sinking there all alone in that vast wilderness. | 
The paleness of death appeared in his sunken | the one that was away. 


features, the feebleness of death in his wasted | 
limbs. He was a youth who, like many 
others, had left his friends in Europe, and 
now longed to let them know his end. He 
summoned his failing powers to give me a 
sacred message. He mentioned the place 
whence he last came.” 

“Where was it ?” exclaimed the old man, 
in a tone of wild excitement. “ Where—what 
was it? It must be my Sam!” 

“No, that could not be,” said the stranger, 
startled by the old man’s emotion ; “it was 
not this place—it was—I remember it—it was 
another name—Well —Well —Welland was 
the place.” 

The old man gave a cry, and would have 


fallen from his chair, but the stranger sprung 


forward and caught him in his arms. There 
was a moment’s silence, broken only by a 
deep groan from the old man, and a low mur- 
mur tro m his lips—* Yes! I knew it—he 
is dead!” 

“No, no! he is not dead!” 
stranger—“ he lives ; he recovered ! ” 

“Where is he then?—Where is my Sam ?— 
let me know !”—eried the old man, recovering 
and standing wildly up—* I must see him! 
I must to him! 

“ Father ! — father !—it is Sam! ”—cried 
his son Joe—“*I know him !—I know him! 
—this is he!” 

“Where }—who?” exclaimed the 
looking round bewildered. 

“Here!” said the stranger, kneeling before 
the old man, and clasping his hand, and. 
bathing it with tears. “ Here, father, is your 
lost and unworthy son. Father !—I return 
like the Prodi: cal Son. 


eried the 


father, 


” 


thy hired servants.’ 

The old man clasped his son in his arms, 
and they wept in silence. 

But Joe was impatient to embrace his re- 
covered brother, and he gave him a hug as 
vigorous as one of those grisly bears that 
Sam had mentioned. “Ah! Sam !”—he said 
—*how I have wanted thee, but I always saw 
thee a slim chap, such as thou went away— 
and now thou art twice as big, and twice 
old, and yet I knew thee by thy eyes.” 





‘T have sinned before | 
Heaven and in thy sight, make me as one of | 


| cent, too ! 


| blessed me greatly, 
longer. 


| Congress. 
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The two brothers cordially embraced, and 
the returned wanderer also — ed his 
comely sister affectionately, and said, “You 
had nearly found me out in the garde n.’ 

“Ah. what a startle you gave me!” she 
replied, wiping away her tears, “but this is 
so unexpected, so heavenly.” She ran off, 
and returning with the whole troop of her 
children, said, “There, there is your dear, 
lost uncle !” 

The uncle 


caught them up, one after 


| another, and kissed them rapturously. 


“Do you know,” said the mother, laying 
her hand on the head of the eldest boy, a fine, 
rosy-looking fellow, “what name this has ? 
It is Samuel Warilow ! ! We did not forget 


“ He will find another Samuel in America, 
said his uncle, again snatching him up, “: nd 
a Joe, and a Thomas, the grandfather’s name. 
My blessed mother there lives again in a 
lovely blue-eyed girl; and should God send 
me another daughter, there shall be a Milli- 
49 

Meantime the old man stood gazing in- 
—, on his son. “Ah, Sam!” said he, 

ws his son again turned, oud took his hand, 

“T was very hard to thee, and yet thou hast 
been hard to us too. Thou art married, too, 
and, with all our names grafted on new stems, 
thou never wrote to us. It was not well.” 

“No, father, it was not well. I acknow- 
ledge my fault—my great fault ; but let me 
myself, I never forgot you; but 
for many years I was a wanderer, and an 
unsuccessful man. My pride would not let 
me send under these circumstances to those 
who had always said that I should come to 
beggary and shame. Excuse me, that I men- 
tion these hard words. My pride was always 
great ; and those words haunted me. 

“But at length, when Providence had 
[ could endure it no 
I determined to come and seek for- 
giveness and reconciliation; and, God be 
praised ! I have found both. We will away 
home together, father. I have wealth beyond 


jall my wants and wishes; my greatest joy 


will be to bestow some of it on you. My 
early profession of a surveyor gave me great 


opportunities of perceiving where the tide of 


population would direct itself, and property 
consequently rise rapidly in value. I there- 
fore purchased vast tracts for small sums 

which are now thickly peopled, and my 
possessions are Limense, 
The next day, the two brothers 
drove over to Bakewell, where Joe had the 
satisfaction to see the whole arrears paid 
down to the astonished steward, on condition 
that he gave an instant release from the farm ; 
and Joe ordered, at the auctioneer’s, large 
posters to be placarded in all the towns and 
villages of the Peak, and advertisements to 
be inserted in all the principal papers of the 
Midland Counties, of the sale of his stock 
that day fortnight. 
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We have only to record that it sold well, 
and that the Warilows of Welland, and more 
recently of Scarthin Farm, are now flourish- 
ing on another and more pleasant Welland on 
the Hudson. There is a certain tall, town- 
like house which the traveller sees high on a 
hill amongst the woods, on the left bank of 
the river, as the steamer approaches the 
Katskill Mountains. There live the Warilows, 
and, far back on the rich slopes that lie behind 
the mountains, and in richer meadows, sur- 
rounded by forests and other hills, rove the 
flocks and herds of Joe; and there comes 
Squire Sam, when the Session at Washington 
is over, and, surrounded by sons and nephews, 
ranges the old woods, and shoots the hill- 
turkey and the roe. There is another comely 
and somewhat matronly lady sitting with the 
comely and sunny-spirited Millicent, the 
happy mistress of the new Welland; and a 
little Millicent tumbles on the carpet at their 
feet. The Warilows of Welland all bless the 
Prodigal Son, who, unlike the one of old, came 
back rich to an indigent father, and made the 
old man’s heart grow young again with joy. 


GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 


Noruine has been so deservedly dear to 
the best part of the human race as liberty 


? 


nothing has been so longed for, fought for, | 


praised. And yet few things have been so 
much misunderstood or abused, or have so 
often been made a cloak for unworthy designs. 


“QO, Liberty !—how many crimes have been | 
mournful | 
gifted | 


done in thy name!” was the 


exclamation of the beautiful and 
Madame Roland, as she mounted the steps to 
the guillotine ; and never did the free and free- 


dom-loving Englishman regard his favourite 


goddess so steadfastly as during the recent | 


convulsions in Europe. 

The connection between liberty and genius 
is neither forced nor imaginary. It is no 
mere figure of the rhetorician, giving glitter 
to his sentence at the expense of truth. Sun- 
shine is not more needful to the flower than 
liberty is to the growth of genius. Without 
it the intellectuai powers never reach their 
full development—never put forth that flower 
of the mind which we call Genius. 

All history proves that liberty in a nation— 
the spirit of nationality—is essential to the 
development of genius; that genius never 
springs up but where there exists pride of 
country and the self-respect of the freeman ; 
and that, where existing, it never survives 
their extinction. Let us transport ourselves 
back two thousand years, and take a picture 
from the annals of Greece. Let us shadow 
forth, however faintly, that divine excellence 
in art which has immortalised the country of 
Homer and Phidias, and inquire whence it 
came and how it disappeared. 

Serene beneath a cloudless heaven, golden 
in the light of a mellow sunset, we behold 
Athens, radiant with temples and statues, 
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|smiling from the summit of her Acropolis 
upon the glittering waters of the Bay of 
Salamis, and lifting into her calm bright skies 
a thousand shapes of dazzling marble. On 
that temple-crowned summit, within the noble 
walls of the Pantheon, Aspasia and the great 
and high of Athens are gazing in admiration 
on the .aatchless statue of Minerva, just 
placed on its pedestal ; while hard by stands 
Phidias, surveying calmly, thoughtfully, his 
newly completed master-piece, the Temple of 
the Virgins, the world-renowned Parthenon. 
—It is the golden age of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture. 

Yonder the lively, impressible Athenians are 

pouring at mid-day from the open portals of the 
Theatre, with heart and soul still vibrating to 
the wonderful tragedies of Aischylus and 
| Sophocles—the earliest which the world ever 
saw, and still uneclipsed in their stern colossal 
grandeur. As the crowd spread themselves 
|over the public square, they are arrested by 
|the ever-welcome sight of a master-piece of 
Xeuxis. A picture of a boy and grapes is 
suspended there for public criticism. So 
| admirable is the limner’s skill—thus runs the 
legend—that the passing birds stoop to peck 
at the glowing fruit. But beside it hangs a 
rival effort of painting—and the citizens must 
decide to which the prize of merit is to be 
awarded. The crowd gaze curiously upon a 
drapery which seems to hide it from view. 
They wonder what loom could produce so soft 
a texture ; colours of such glowing harmony. 
“Withdraw now your curtain!” exclaims 
Xeuxis, proud of the tribute which the wan- 
derers of the air have rendered to his genius, 
jand no longer able to control his curiosity. 
Parrahisius, his rival, smiles triumphantly :— 
“ Xeuxis deceives birds: J deceive Xeuxis !” 
That drapery was the picture !—It is the 
| heyday of Painting. 

A crowd in the Agora! The varying 
robes bespeak the mingling of noble and 
artisan alike ; and that assembly is swaying 
to and fro with tempestuous impulses— 
shouting for the supremacy of Athens, de- 
manding the gauntlet of mortal combat to be 
flung in the teeth of all Greece, and longing, 
as with the fiery vehemence of youth, to add 
the sword of Mars to the olive-bough of 
presiding Athené. But lo, how that surging 
crowd is stilling ?—Mark, how the clang of 
voices subsides! Pericles is mounting the 
rostrum. Beautiful in form, fiery and com- 
prehensive in intellect—ever self-possessed, as 
|if the calm of the passionless gods were in 
his breast—supreme in wielding the hearts of 
men to all lofty purposes—in that hour of a 
people’s frenzy, 





“ He called across the tumult, 
And it fell!” 


His audience said it thundered and lightened, 
as they listened to that rolling flashing elo- 
quence.—It is the triumph of Oratory. 

But the genius of Greece is rising in beauty 
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everywhere, on land and sea—the blue /2gean, | emulate their exploits. Present subjugation, 
gemmed with the “sparkling Cyclades,” ) present degradation, would sweep in like an 
bearing, like floating flower-baskets, the Isles | obscuring cloud, and hide from us the in- 
of Greece on its calm surface. On the lovely |spiring vision of the Past. Take from man 
bay-indented shores of Ionia, where the vines |his dignity, his self-respect, and you dry up 
are trailing in festoons from tree to tree,|the fountains from which genius flows. Ex- 
lighting the emerald woods with their purple |cellence is blasted, though mediocrity may 
clusters, sits merry Anacreon, singing of love|remain. A slave may do his task—may 
and wine in undying strains. Light-hearted | sweat his hour in the gangs of the planter or 
old man, sing on !—until, in luckless hour,|}in the ranks of the despot; but look not 
the choking grape-stone end at once thy lays, | there for genius—that is the divine offspring 
thy loves, and thy life! The lofty strains of] of Freedom alone. 
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Alceus and Simonides make the A%gean 
shores to re-echo their undying hatred of 
tyrannic power; while, on her Lesbian isle, 
hapless Sappho, weary of a fame that cannot 
bring her love, leaps from the cliffs of Leucas 
into the sea ; but lives for ever in her coun- 
try’s memory as the Tenth Muse. 

Whence came the efflorescence of Grecian 
genius, in the age of Pericles? The Persians 
had recently been defeated: a handful of 
Greeks had overthrown the proud chivalry of 
Asia; the thunderbolts of Marathon and 
Platzea had hurled the invading myriads from 
the Hellenic shores. A shout of exultation 
and joy arose over the length and breadth of 
the Grecian land. They were free !—they 
were a nation! Inasingle generation Grecian 
genius reached its zenith; but in another 
century it was over—its lustre was past, its 
light dying. Philip of Macedon first struck 
down Hellenic liberty on the field of Che- 


ronea; and blow after blow followed, levelling 


Had not the disaster of Moscow broken the 
wing of Gallic ambition—had the conquest of 
Napoleon been handed down unimpaired to 
his successors, we would have had too ample 
corroboration of this in our own day. Demo- 
cracy in modern Europe has so strengthened 
the vitality of nations, that they live through 
a thousand perils that would have crushed 
the old empires of the world; and it is to 
|this vitality, and the almost superhuman 
| vigour with which these nations resist or fling 
off the fetters of conquest, that the progress of 
civilisation has been unbroken among us since 
the days of Charlemagne. It was conquest 
that smothered civilisation in the old uni- 
versal empires ; it was conquest that succes- 
sively terminated in each a long career of im- 
provement. The triumphant processions of 
Victory are always closed with the wan and 
broken shade of Genius. The grave which 
|closes over Liberty also hides Genius from 
| the upper earth. 














the old Greek pride, crushing the life out of 
the nation’s heart ; till at length the haughty 
Roman strode in, and laid his mailed grasp|The early nations of the world grew up alone 


Pride of country—national egotism—was 
far stronger in old times than even now. 





on all, Such were the antecedents of the |—without intercommunication—without bor- 
heyday of Grecian genius—such were con-| rowing anything from their neighbours : each 
comitants of its decline. worked out for itself its own civilisation. 
Foreign conquest has in all ages been the| And each accordingly esteemed itself the light 
great extinguisher of national genius. Let us| of the world, and all other, barbarians. Each 
imagine a case near home. Suppose an enemy | hated and despised the other ; and to be con- 
were suddenly to surprise us. With the first|quered by the stranger—to see their own 
sound of the enemy’s cannon, Genius would | glories, their own Sita, dashed into the dust, 
forsake her studies. She could not see the] anda people whom they had despised, lording 
ideal through the smoke of the fveman’s| it in their palaces, utterly broke the nation’s 
batteries. In that hour of tational degra- | heart. 
dation she would hear alone the voice of| Nineveh—whose mighty ruins, after the 
Patriotism ; but sharing in its fall, would] lapse of three thousand years, are astonishing 
languish, if not utterly expire. Architecture | earth’s sages—built no more after the rival 
would cease to adorn a land no longer our| standards of Babylon were planted on her 
own; the sculptor would break his chisel,| walls; and Babylon the Great, which has 
rather than immortalise the forms of his/left its name as a byeword of opulence and 
tyrants ; Poetry, shorn of her many-coloured | spendour, dates its decay from the bloody 
beams, would survive only in elegy, or in|nocturnal entry of Cyrus and his Persians. 
degrading effusions in honour of the victori-| From the day when the battle of Arbela 
ous invaders. Pride would be crushed from| struck the diadem from the brow of the 
the nation’s heart. second Darius, and the war-cry of the Greeks 
The noble spirit of independence, which is|rang through the streets of Persepolis, art 
the accompaniment of all real genius, would} and genius forsook the land of Zoroaster, the 
find a place no more in the bosom of slaves.| royal cities of Persia began to crumble. Al- 
The old heroic recollections of the nation, | though stately with edifices, second in beauty 
the heritage of centuries of glory, would be| only to those of Greece, thenceforth no hand 
swept at once away. The deeds of our an-|was put forth to uphold their splendour ; 
cestors would no longer thrill like a trumpet-| their environs once made fertile by irrigating 
call to the heart of the nation, stirring us to! streams, grew parched and flinty deserts ; an 
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their very sites slipped from the world’s 
memory. Not long ago, a traveller among 
the barren and waterless mountains of Persia 
came unexpectedly on a magnificent ruin 
standing silent and solitary on a deserted 
plain, with polished stone and broken columns 
strewing the soil all around. It was the 
Tchelminar, the Hall of Pillars, built by the 
Genii, said the Arabs, amid the lone deserts 
of Merdusht. But history told another tale ; 
and research made plain to the world that 
there stood the long-lost ruins of royal Per- 
sepolis, the city of the Great King—that there 
stood all its palaces that had survived the 
frenzied torches of Alexander, and the 
wasting decay of Time. 

Look at the wondrous Valley of the Nile ; 
and after the desolation of two thousand 
years, what do we yet see? A land of ruins! 
A mass of monuments, reared by Genius for 
eternity; but enduring in their pride and 
completeness only while liberty lasted. The 
quarries of Silsily teem with sculptors—nume- 
rous and busy as swarming bees—carving out 
gigantic monoliths :—Sphinxes, Memnons, and 
propyla—from the solid rock. They retire for 
the night to resume their labour to-morrow ; 
but over that morrow bursts the insatiable 
Persian. Art, Genius, the whole nation is 
suddenly petrified, as if by enchantment. To- 
day you—the steam-boat traveller—stand in 
those quarries, and believe that the morrow of 
two thousand years ago still survives. You 
see the marks of the very tools with which 
Genius wrought; you behold her works in 
various stages; here a rough-hewn Apis, there 
a finished Memnon, only awaiting the one last 
blow to detach it from its parent rock. The 
very tracks of the wheels which had come to 
transport the statue to Edfou or to Thebes are 
visible. When Cambyses, flushed with victory, 
stabbed with hisown hand theliving sacred bull 
Apis, and commanded the bones of the Pharaohs 
to be beaten with rods, he struck to the heart 
the Genius of the Nile. She could no longer 
make her land and her gods glorious with 
architecture ; for her deities were proscribed, 
and her land was the stranger’s. The heart 
of the nation suddenly ceased to beat. Liberty 
was never resuscitated; therefore, Genius 
had expired for ever. 

Even Rome, the iron mistress of the world, 
—the latest and greatest of the universal 
monarchies, and which seemed to unite in one 
the vitality and power of all her predecessors, 
—even her henebty sons aoa on the fall 
of the Capitol, on the capture of the Eternal 
City, on the uncrowning of the Seven-Hilled 
Queen by the barbarians of the North. Two 
thousand marble statues, and palaces not less 
beautiful than countless, stood in her streets, 
—on that dread night, when the Gothic 
trumpet rang through the slumbering city, 
her sons started from their effeminate couches 
only to find themselves slaves. That was 
the last hour of the old Roman Art. No 
more statues were chiselled, no more pa- 
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latial edifices built. The Goth ruled in 
the Capitol, and Genius forsook her old 
shrines. 

As foreign thraldom extinguishes genius 
in a country, social slavery smothers genius 
in the individual, and where there is no breath, 
there can be no aspirations. The system of 
caste—which divides a people into sections 
and different ranks, sternly restricting each to 
station and pursuit—has at some period or 
other existed more or less stringently in all 
parts ofthe world. In the early dawn of civi- 
lisation, such a system, viewed in regard to Art 
alone, was indeed advantageous. Printing was 
then unknown, and letters were a mystery. The 
interchange of ideas and news, which now per- 
meates every corner of society, had then no 
existence. No one knew what was going on 
except in his immediate neighbourhood. In 
such circumstances, the system of caste was 
the most likely to obviate the impediments to 
the preservation and propagation of know- 
ledge in the arts: for the discoveries made by 
the fathers were thus transmitted directly to 
their children; and the spread of improve- 
ments was comparatively easy among a class. 
all of whose members were bound together by 
community of station and employment. But 
when knowledge is easy of communication, the 
system becomes pernicious. Knowledge is the 
life-blood of Genius, and must, when it can, 
be spread and circulated. When confined to 
caste of station, Genius droops for the want of 
it. Genius is aspiring, but caste chains it 
immovably to one station. Genius is impulse, 
action ; it cannot move in fetters. Pent up 
within the walls of conventional rank, Ge- 
nius collapses,—her inspirations can only be 
drawn from the atmospheres of boundless 
liberty. 

Conquest and tyranny must ever be short- 
lived. <A free state always, in the end, lives 
down a despotism. The latter derives talent 
from one class only, while in the former it 
leaps up from all. Even when Liberty is 
born in blood and nursed on carnage, she is 
the foster child of Genius. The extraordinary 
development of talent by France during her 
first Revolution, has no parallel among the 
then despotic powers of the Continent. 
Though the strife was horrible and san- 
guinary, it summoned every man in France 
to exertion ; while the path to the guillotine 
was trodden smooth by victims, it threw open 
the road to honour, and thousands entered. 
The man who raised himself from subaltern 
of artillery to the Imperial throne ; who be- 
held the half of Europe beneath the shadow 
of his sceptre; who wedded the daughter 
of the Cesars, and raised around his throne 
a martial galaxy unparalleled in the world’s 
history—was the offspring of Liberty ; of gory 
Liberty ; such Liberty as makes Genius shine 
forth with preternatural lustre—but only 
develops it in a few at the expense of the 
happiness of the many. 

Happily, here in England, she sheds her 
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influence unrestrained and untarnished. She 
chokes not genius with caste. Our aristocracy 
is even invigorated from the ranks of the 
commons. Scores of titled families die out in 
a century, and their place is filled up with 
the worthiest of the nation. Be a man the 
son of a coal-merchant, like Eldon and Stowell 
—or of a cotton-spinner, like Peel—the path 
to wealth and fame is ever open to him. A 
tradesman’s may die on the woolsack. 
A clerk may rise, like Clive, to be a Governor- 
General. The fourth son of a country parson, 
like Nelson, may find a tomb among the great 
ones in Westminster Abbey. Turn to our 
Senate ; consider its annals tor the last sixty 
years, and say if France, with her triple 
Revolution, can present a parallel to the 
genius there developed—if France, stirred to 
the very dregs by frantic mermaanes 
liberty, can equal the steady 
nation inured to freedom. 

One word more, and we have done—one | 
word to the student who may peruse these 
pages—to the young aspirant, who sees life 
as yet only through the bright colouring of 
youth, or in the unreal guise which it wears 
to the recluse. 

There isa self-imposed thraldom more fatal 
to genius than the blight of external oppres- 
sion ; beneath the allurements of passion 
there lurks a worse than Egyptian bondage. 
No man ever excelled without the exercise of 
much self-denial. 
work like a horse,” * is the surest of all roads 
to fame, and has been the uninviting path 
trodden by most of those who have risen to 
permanent renown. True liberty, the liberty 
which genius demands, consists as much in 
exemption from the slavery within as from 
the slavery without. Let the young aspirant 
ever remember, that w batev er elevates man’s 
nature, whatever lif 
of earth, and places hi 
portionally elevates his genius; and, on the 
contrary, that every passion immoderately 
indulged is a fetter placed on his intellect 
that every loitering in the mazes of unwhole- 
some pleasure, if redeemable at all, must one 
day be redeemed at too deara price. “The 
Present and the Future are said 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to his pupils, “and 
whoever pays court to the one, must resign 
the other.” 
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ATLANTIC WAVES 


Ove brisk March morning, in the year 1848, | | 
the brave Steam- Ship, Hibernia, rolled about | 
in the most intoxicated fashion on the broad 
Atlantic, in north latitude fifty-one, and west 
longitude thirty-eight, fifty—the wind blow- | 
ing a hard gale from the west-south-west. 
To most of ‘the passengers the grandeur of| 
the waters was a mockery, the fine bearing 
of the ship only a delusion and a 


Everything was made tight on deck ; if any 


* Lord Eldon’s words, applied to himself. 
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after | 


“ To live like a hermit, and | 


him above the trammels | 
1 nearer heaven, pro- | 


snare. | 


ynducted by 


passenger had left a toothpick on one of the 
seats, he would assuredly have found it lashed 
to a near railing. Rope was coiled about 
every ania item; and water dripped 
from every spar of the gallant vessel. Now it 
seemed as though she were tr: avelling along 
through a brilliant gallery, flanked on either 
| side by littering walls of water; now she 
le limbed one of the crested w: lls, and an abyss, 
dark and terrible as the famous Maelstrom, 
| which can’t be found anywhere, yawned to 
ireceive her. The snorts of the e ngine seemed 
|to defy the angry waters; and occasionally 
| when a monster wave coiled about the ship, 
and thundered against her, she staggered for 
la moment, only to renew the battle with fresh 
| energy. 

| The cooks and stewards went 
through their several daily avoca 
a) board this rolling, fighting, neking craft. 
|If they had been Belgravian servants, or 
i aia vaiters, they could not have per- 
formed their duties with more profound un- 
concern. Their coolness appeared nothing 
less than heroic to the poor tumbled heaps 
of clothes with human who 
lwere scattered about the cabins below. An 
unhappy wight who had never before been five 
miles from Boston, was anxiously inquiring 
|of the chief steward the precise time in the 
course of that evening that the vessel might 
be expected to founder ; while another stew- 
ard, with provoking pertin: icity, was asking 
how many would dine in the saloon at six, 
with the same business-like unconcern, as if 
the ship were gliding along on glass. So 
tremendous was the tossing ; extreme 
the apparent uncertainty of any event ex- 
|cept a watery terminus to all expectation, 
|that this sort of coolness appeared almost 
wicked. 

Then there was a monster in British 
form actually on deck—not braving, it was 
said, but tempting the storm to sweep him 
|into eternity. He astonished even the ship’s 


placidly 


tions on 


beings inside, 


sO 


3 | office rs. The cook did not hesitate to venture 


|a strong opinion against the sanity of a man 
ie might, if he chose, be snugly ensconced 
in the cabin out of harm’s way, but who would 
remain upon deck, in momentary danger of 
being blown overboard. The cook’s theory 
was not ill supported by the subject of it ; for 
| he — continually placing himself in all man- 
| ner odd places and grotesque postures. 
euasieavhlen ambled up on the cuddy-roof ; 
| then he rolled down again on the saloon-deck ; 
now he got himself blown up on the paddle- 
| box ; that was not high enough for him, for 
— the vessel sunk into a trough of the 

, he stood on tip-toe, trying to look over 
the nearest wave. A consultation was held 
in the euddy, and a resolution was unani- 
| mously p: assed that the amateur of wind and 
| water (which burst over him every minute) 
|was either an escaped lunatic or—a College 
Professor. 

Tt was resolved nem. con. that he was the 
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latter 3 and from that moment nobody was 
surprised at anything he might choose to do, | 
even while the Hibernia was labouring in| 
what the mate was onal to call the most | 
“lively” manner. The Professor, however, 
to the disgust of the sufferers below, who 
thought it was enough to feel the height 
of the waves, without going to the trouble of 
measuring them, pursued his observations in 
the face of the contempt of the official conclave 
above mentioned. He took up his ‘position 
on the cuddy-roof, which was exactly twenty- 
three feet three inches above the ship’s 
line of flotation, and there watched the 
mighty mountains that sported with the 
brave vessel. He was anxious to ascertain 


the height of these majestic waves, but he | 
found that the crests rose so far above the | w 


horizon from the point where he was standing, 
that it was utterly impossible, without gain- 
ing a greater height for observation, that he 
could arrive at any just estimate on the sub- 
ject. His observations from the cuddy-roof 
proved, however, beyond a doubt, that the 
majority of these rolling masses of water 
attained a height of considerably more than 
twenty-four feet, measuring from the trough of | 
the sea to the crests of the waves. But the 
Professor was not satisfied with this negative 
proof; and in the pursuit of his interesting 
inquiry, did not feel inclined to be baffled. It | 
is impossible to know what the secret thoughts | 
of the men at the wheel were, when the! 


valiant observer announced his intention of 


making the best of his way from the cuddy- | 
roof.to the larboard paddle-box. Now he was | 


to be seen tumbling about with the motion of 


the ship ; at one moment clinging to a chain- 
box ; at the next, throwing himself into the | 
arms of the second mate. Now he is buried 
in spray, and a few minutes afterwards his 
spare form is seen clinging to the rails which 
connect the paddle-boxes. 

Despite the storm without, a calm mathe- 
matical process is going on within the mind 
of that ardent observer. The Professor knew 
he was standing at a height of twenty-four 
feet nine inches above the flotation mark of 
the ship; and allowing five feet six inches 
as the height of his eye, he found the eleva- 
tion he had obtained to be altogether thirty | 
feet three inches. He now waited till the 
vessel subsided fairly for a few minutes into | 
the trough of the sea in an even and upright 
position, “while the nearest approaching wave | 
had its maximum altitude. Here he found | 
also, that at least one-half part of the wave | 
intercepted by a considerable elevation his 
view of the horizon. He declared that he 
frequently observed long ranges extending 
one hundred yards on one or both sides of the | 
ship—the sea then coming right aft—which 
rose so high above the visible horizon, as to 
form an angle estimated at two to three de- 
grees when ‘the distance of the wave’s crest 
was about a hundred yards off. This iim 
would add about thirteen feet to the level of 


; | proved, 
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| the eye. This immense elevation occurred 
about every sixth wave. Now and then, when 
|the course of a gigantic wave was imperti- 
| nently interfered with by another liquid giant, 
and they thundered together, their bre: aking 
crests would shoot upward at least ten or 
fifteen feet higher—about half the height of 
| the monument—and then pour down a mighty 
flood upon the poor Professor in revenge for 
| his attempt to measure their majesties. No 
| quantity of salt water, arate could wash 
him from his post, till he had satisf: vctorily 
by accurate obser ration, that the 
javerage wave which passed the vessel was 
| fully equal to the height of his eye—or thirty 
feet three inches—and that the mean highest 
waves, not including the fighting or broken 
| waves, were about forty-three feet above the 
|level of the hollow occupied at the moment 
by the ship. 

Satisfied at length of the truth of his obser- 
| vations, the Professor, half-pickled by the salt 
| water, and looking, it must be confessed, very 
cold and miserable, descended to the cabin. 
Throughout dinner-time a conversation was 
{kept up between the Professor and the Cap- 
tain—the latter appearing to be about the only 
individual on board who took any interest 
whatever in these scientific proceedings. The 
| ladies, one and all, vowed that the Professor 
|was a monster, only doing “all this stuff” in 
mockery of their sufferings. Towards night 
the wind increased to a hurricane ; the ship 
trembled like a frightened child be fore the 
| terrible combat of the elements. Night, with 
her pall, closed in the scene :—it was a wild 
and solemn time. Towards morning the wind 
labated. For thirty hours a violent north 
| west gale had sw ept over the heaving bosom 
of the broad Atlantic. 

This reflection hastened the dressing and 
breakfasting operations of the Professor, who 
tumbled up on deck at about ten o *cloek in 
the morning. The storm had been subdued 
for several hours, and there was a visible 
decrease in the height of the waves. He 
| took up his old position on the cuddy-roof, 
and soon observed, that, even then, when the 
|sea was comparatively quiet, ten waves over- 
|took the vessel in succession, which all rose 
above the apparent horizon; consequently 
they must have been more than twenty-three 
feet—prob: ably about twenty-six feet—from 
ridge to hollow. From the larboard paddle- 
| box, to which the Professor once more scram- 
| bled, he observed that occasionally four or 
| five @ WAVES in succession rose above the visible 
| horizon—hence they must have been more 
than thirty feet waves. He also observed 
|that the waves no longer ran in long ¥ ridges, 
but presented more the form of of 
moderate elongation. 

Having so far satisfied himself as to the 
height of Atlantic waves in a gale of wind 
(the Professor’s estimate must not be taken 
as the measurement of the highest known 








ones 


| waves, but simply as that of a rough Atlantic 
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sea), he directed his attention to minuter and 
more difficult observations. He determined 
to measure the period of time occupied by the 
regular waves in overtaking the ship, their 
width from crest to crest, and the rate of 
their travelling. The first point to be known 
was the speed of the ship ; this he ascertained 
to be nine knots. His next object was to 
note her course in reference to the direction of 
the waves. He found that the true course 
of the vessel was east, and that the waves 
came from the west-north-west, so that 
they passed under the vessel at a consi- 
derable angle. The length of the ship was 
stated to be two hundred and twenty feet. 
Provided with this information the Professor 
renewed his observations. He proceeded to 
count the seconds the crest of a wave took to 
travel from stern to stem of the vessel ; these 
he ascertained to be six. He then counted 
the time which intervened between the 
moment when one crest touched the stern of 
the vessel, and the next touched it, and he 
found the average interval to be sixteen 
seconds and a fraction. These results gave 
him at once the width between crest and 
crest. As the crest travelled two hundred 
and twenty feet (or the length of the vessel) 
in six seconds, and sixteen seconds elapsed 
before the next crest touched the stern, it was 
clear that the wave was ee three times 
the length of the vessel ; to write accurately, 
there was a distance of six hundred and five 
feet from crest to crest. 

The Professor did not forget that the 
oblique course of the ship elongated her line 
over the waves ; this elongation he estimated 
at forty-five feet, reducing the probable ave- 
rage distance between crest and crest to five 
hundred and fifty-nine feet. 

Being quite satisfied with the result of 
this experiment, the hardy Professor, still 
balancing himself on his giddy height, to the 
wonder and amusement of the sailors, found 
that the calculations he had already made 
did not give him the actual velocity of the 
waves. A wave-crest certainly passed from 
stern to stem in six seconds, but then the 
ship was travelling in the same direction, at 
the rate of nine geographical miles per hour, 
or 15:2 feet per second ; this rate the Pro- 
fessor added to the former measure, which 
gave 790°5 feet for the actual distance tra- 
versed by the wave in 16°5 seconds, being at 
the rate of 32°67 English miles per hour. 
This computation was afterwards compared 
with calculations made from totally different 
data by Mr. Scott Russell, and found to be 
quite correct. 

With these facts the Professor scrambled 
from the larboard paddle-box of the Hibernia. 
He had also made some observations on the 
forms of waves. When the wind blows 
steadily from one point, they are generally 
regular ; but when it is high and gusty, and 
shifts from point to point, the sea is broken 
up, and the waves take a more conical shape, 





and assume fantastical crests. While the sea 
ran high, the Professor observed now and then 
a ridge of waves extending from about a quarter 
to a third of a mile in length, forming, as it 
were, a rampart of water. This ridge was 
sometimes straight, and sometimes bent as of 
a crescent form, with the central mass of 
water higher than the rest, and not unfre- 
quently with two or three semi-elliptical 
mounds in diminishing series on either side of 
the highest peak. 

When the wind had subsided, a few of the 
bolder passengers crawled upon deck in the 
oddest imaginable costumes. They had not 
much to encounter, for about a third part of 
the greater undulations averaged only twenty- 
four feet, from crest to hollow, in height. 
These higher waves could be seen and selected 
from the pigmy waves about them, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
ship. 

The Professor had been very unpopular on 
board while the stormy weather lasted, and 
the ladies had vowed that he was a sarcastic 
creature, who would have his little joke on 
the gravest calamities of life; but as the 
waves decreased in bulk, and the wind lulled, 
and the sun shone, and the men took off their 
oil-skin coats, and the cabin-windows were 
opened, the frowns of the fair voyagers wore 
off. Perfect goodwill was general before the 
ship sighted Liver pool ; even the cook, as 
he prepared the last omer for the passengers) 

was heard to declare (in confidence to one of 
the stokers) that, after all, there might be 
something worth knowing in the Professor’s 
observations. 

When the Professor landed at Liverpool, 
he would, on no account, suffer the carpet-bag, 
containing his calculations, to be taken out of 
his sight. Several inquisitive persons, how-. 
ever, made the best use of their own eyes, to 
ascertain the name of the extraordinary ob- 
server, and found it to be legibly inscribed 
with the well-known name of Scoresby. 

That his investigations may be the more 
readily impressed on the reader’s mind, we 
conclude with a summary of them. It would 
seem from Dr. Scoresby’s intrepid investiga- 
tions, that the highest waves of the Atlantic 
average in 


Altitude ° . - 43 feet 
Mean Distance between each Wave . 559 9” 
Width from Crest to Crest . - 600 ,, 
Interval of Time between each Wave 16 seconds 
Velocity of each Wave per hour . 824 miles 
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